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PREFACE. 

The entire Govermneiit of the whole Universe comes out 
of the Wisdom and Love of the Divine Providence. In the in- 
scrutable ways of that Divine Providence, the British Govern- 
ment of England was induced to link its fortunes with those of 
India. More than a century has elapsed since then. India came 
to be governed, first through the East India Company on behalf 
of the Sovereign, and thereafter, since 1858 the Crown took up 
the direct reins of the Government of this country. Since then, 
it has enjoyed a long spell of peaceful administration in British 
India; and, in the work of protecting the Indian States. This 
was disturbed by the Great European War, in which the British 
Government was dragged perforce. That was due, as a matter 
of course, to the Great Divine Law that ‘‘The Lord’s Divine Pro- 
vidence causes evil and its falsity, to serve as an equilibrium, for 
relation, for purification, and thus for conjunction of truth with 
good in others.” In their great hour of need in that war, British 
India and the Indian States helped the British Government of 
England. This help was gratefully appreciated. His Majesty 
and His Government and people were pleased; and as the reward 
for such excellent and loyal help, British India has received the 
gift of Self-Government, to be completed by stages; and, the 
Indian States trust devoutly that they too will receive their own, 
in due course. Eight years have passed since the grant of the 
first instalment of the Reforms in British India. In the mean- 
while, recently, one Political Party in England raised objections 
to the grant of complete Self-Government to India (vide para 16 
(2) of the Introduction), on the ground that the existence of the 
^Native States in India, made such a grant an impossible proposi- 
tion. This objection seems to have been hurled from an influen- 
tial political circle in England. The Indian Political Reformers, 
unfortunately misinterpreted this “threat”; and saw no way out 
of the difficulty. They looked upon it as an impasse. That threat 
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referred to the grant, doubtless of Self-Government to the whole 
of India: including ISTative States and not certainly to British 
India; and without trying to understand the real position and 
meaning of the threat, which was ho real threat indeed, and with- 
out waituig to gauge the real strength in this threat have rushed 
to the idea of removing the obstacle of the Indian States in the 
way of their cherished object of attaining complete Self-Govern- 
ment for British India, by — 

(a) inducing the people of the Indian States to de- 
mand Self-Govermnent from their Princes ; 

(h) by preaching a non-violent revolt among them 
and the need of popular demand for Self- 
Governing Powers of which the people had no 
idea, and for which they never felt the least 
need, by an insistent pressure on the Rulers 
of Indian States; 

(c) by demanding of the British Government, the 
incorporation of the States in the Indian Re- 
formed Constitution; 

(d) by claiming that the Indian States , form a 
part of the Government of India ; and that 

• (e) therefore, they should be transferred to the 
control of the future Government of British 
India with all the rights and obligations of the 
British Government. 

There are many other grounds for such a claim. These 
Will be found in Para 57 et. seq. Sec. VI. The fact of the above 
misunderstanding w'ould seem to be clear from the -fact that the 
Reforms Act of 1919 itself applied to British India only. That 
is further clear from the Montague-Chelmsford Report and the 
J oint Parliamentary Rules ; and yet these absurd claims are now 
made after long eight years and after the political threat came to 
be hurled. 
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Sucli a move, on the part of the Indian Politicians, has. 
created a stir, suspicions, and fears in the Princes of the States 
of India ; and, at their instance, a Committee has been appointed 
to inquire into the correct position of the relations betweeai the 
States and the Paramount Power and British India. The follow- 
ing pages make an attempt to discuss the pros and cons of the 
questions raised ; and have been written as an humble contribu- 
tion of help to the Connnittee, to the Indian Princes and their 
Chamber, and to Government, as a case for the Indian States, 
from their point of view, as well as for our friends of the Indian 
Reformers to enable them to appreciate that view and the real 
situation, and also for the general reader, who may be interested 
in the subject. The views of eminent authorities and statesmen 
on the subject have been quoted where necessary, on particular 
relevant points. The views and opinions other than the above, 
are of the humble writer’s own; and may certainly be taken as an 
individual opinion; and he trusts that they may be treated for 
what they are worth. It is sufficient to note here that such observa- 
tions are the result of personal experience and knowledge, obtain- 
ed by him during his long service in the British territories for 
about 36 years and in Native States for about 8 years. 

K. B. MOGHE. 
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THere are about 700 Indian States, large and small, in 
'tMs vast country ; which is practically a Sub-Gontinent. These 
States are of varying size, population and resources. They 
form not less than a third part of the area and a fifth part of the 
population of the whole of India. That will show their import- 
ance. 

Sir William Lee-Warner, K C. S. I., I. 0. S., in his 
famous work ‘‘The Native States of India,” has described a 
Native State thus: — “A Native State is a Political Community, 
occupying a territory in India of defined boundaries. It is sub- 
ject to a Common Ruler, who has exercised, as belonging to him, 
in his own right, any of the functions and attributes of Internal 
Sovereignty. This right has been duly recognised by the Supreme 
Power of British Government. (Chapter II, page 31.) “Par- 
liament the King’s Order in Coimcil, and even the Treaties, con- 
stantly proclaim, that Princes of India have Sovereign Rights.” 
(Chapter XII, page 359.) This clearly shows their position and 
dignity, politically and coriistitutionally, in India. 

“It is important to note that the relations of the Native 
States, however conducted, are essentially, relations with the Bri- 
tish Crown; — and not with the Indian Government.” (Dr. 
Keith) “In their loyalty to His Majesty, the Indian Princes are 
second to none. They have given freely of their blood, of their 
treasure, of all, that they could give, at the time of need, not only 
during: the Great War, but also on other occasions ; and the Bri- 
tish Empire will remember them to the very end. The Indian 
States have played and will play to the end of time, so important 
a part in this great Empire ; and, they are but brothers, co-operat- 
ing with a great end in view.” (Sir Harcourt Butler.) 

The Crown, the British Parliament, and the British 
Nation, fully know that such is the position of the Indian States. 
Perhaps there are quarters, where this is not known sufficiently 
well, in India at present; e. g., some of the Beaurocracy and most 
of the Indian Politicians ; and that leads us to the Genesis of the 
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Butler Committee of States Enquiry. ' 

the genesis op the butlee committee. 

2. His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, once the 

Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, has stated in his recent 
speech before his Legislative Council that this inquiry was 
solicited by the Chamber of Princes with a view to safeguard— 

(1) the rights of the States, 

(2) their Grovernments, 

(3) their people, and 

(4) their internal autonomy and independence. 

He adds that such a step was necessary ; — ^because recent- 
ly there have appeared critics, who bluntly arrogated to them- 
selves and to the new Grovernment of India, that is to come, the 
right to interfere in all matters, external and internal, pertaining 
to the States; with a view to infringe their Sovereignty and to 
violate their autonomy, fiscal and otherwise. A request for such 
an inquiry was therefore put forward on behalf of the States at 
a Round Table Conference held at Simla in May 1927. This 
Conference was presided over by His Excellency the Viceroy and 
was attended by some high officials of Govermnent also. His 
Highness adds that the Indian States claim to occupy the position 
of politically separate and constitutionally independent units of 
the Great Indian Emijire. They want a declaratian that — 

(1) They are independent of the future Govern- 
ment of India. 

(2) They ought to be independent of the future 
democratised constitution of India; and 

(3) they claim that the British Government 
should deal with the States directly, and not 
through the new Government of India. 

3. It is believed that the present inquiry will be held 
with a view to safeguard the interests of the States as a separate 
ionit, to which the hew constitution of British India will not ex- 
tend. 
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Instead of eacli State, small or great, being an individual 
separate unit, would it not be still better for all the states, with 
independent internal Sovereign Powers, to form in addition ‘a 
Commonwealth of the United Indian States'?’ A draft scheme 
for such a constitution will be found among these papers as 
Appendix A”. 

the STATES INQUIEY COMMITTEE. 

4. His Excellency Lord Irwin announced in the course 
of a speech at Rajkot that the Secretary of State has decided to 
send an expert Committee— 

(1) to report upon the relationship between the 

Power and the States ; with parti- 
cular reference to the rights and ,, obligations 
arising from (a) treaties (&) engagements (c) 
Sanadas and (d) usages, etc., 

(2) to inquire into the Einancial and Economic 
relations between British India and Indian 
States, and- 

(3) to make recommendations that may be 
considered desirable or necessary for their more 
satisfactory adjustment. 

His Excellency added that the Indian Princes have been 
demanding such an investigation ; and, it is owing to their persis- 
tent requests that the present step has been taken. 

This does not seem to include the subject of the internal 
administration, — autonomy or the rights qf the people of the 
States. But the responsibility of good Government is one of the 
conditions of the Treaties, which vdll be examined by the Com- 
mittee. 

5. H. H. the Jamsaheb of Uawanagar, in his recent 
coimnunication, addressed to the Viceroy, states : — 

(1) Our position in the New India, that is being 
evolved, needs to be thoroughly safeguarded; 

(2) ‘'Our existence, as separate political entities, 
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distinct from and independent of tlie neigli- 
bouring parts of British. India, whatever form 
her future constitution wiU assume, wiU de- 
mand an adjustment. 

(3) ‘‘This adjustment, while recognising and 
meeting modern conditions, will not ignore his- 
tory and traditions, and will fully uphold our 
dynastic prestige, Prerogative, and Treaty 
Rights.- 

^ote:— The term “usage” used above in clause 1 in the 
Viceroy’s announcement would seem to affect only the political 
relations with the Crown, — apolitical usage subsequent to the date 
of a Treaty. 

6. The “adjustment” (clause 3 of the Viceroy’s speech) 
refers to the financial and economic relations and not to the poli- 
tical relations with the Crown. His Highness’ reference stated 
in para (2) is therefore a mistake. That existence of the separate 
pohtical entity is, however, a settled fact and cannot be revised, 
or adjusted. 

7. Again His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala the 
present Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, has made recently 
a speech at a banquet in honour of the Indian States Inquiry 
Committee. This speech is important; as it deals with some of 
the very sahant points relating to the subject of the inquiry. 

8. His Highness maintains the sanctity of the treaties 
and engagements, as ha^ung been declared by His Majesty the 
King Emperor, as “inviolate and inviolable.” Though that is 
so, His Highness says: — 

(1) ‘Yet the fundamental fact remains that their 
present position was causing, among all the 
Princes, grave anxiety; 

(2) ‘The British Government of India had 
gathered vested interests and formulated 
definite conceptions of its policy; 
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(3) ‘“Political Practice” as opposed to “Political 
theory ” lias led, invariably to the subordination 
of the interests of the States to those of the 
British Government of India, whenever the 
two come into conflict ; 

(4) ‘the States are isolated and scattered and find 
close combination between them difficult ; while, 
the British Government of India was a united, 
centralised machine, always able to dominate.’ 

(5) ‘These are the fundamental sources of luneasi- 
ness in the opinion of His Highness, and of the 
Chamber; as “Political Practice” seems to 
threaten seriously to undermine the ri^ts and 
privileges of the Princes, hitherto believed to 
be inviolably safeguarded by their treaties and 
engagements.’ 

(6) His Highness then speaks of the form of the 
treaties. He is afraid that “The Treaties them- 
selves are not, as a rule, ideal instruments in this 
modern age at least, for the purposes for which 
they are originally designed to serve”; for, 
“ there are gaps in them ; and through these gaps 
the well nigh irresistable iiffiuence of the British 
Government of India tends to percolate; and 
to modify many aspects of political relation- 
ship, in a way unfavourable to the Princes, to 
their autonomy and to the development of the 
States and to the welfare of their subjects; and 
that, 

(7) On the other hand, the Government of India is 
advancing progressively, step by step and 
is consolidating its position. The Princes 
feel helpless as the cumulative process threat- 
ens to end disastrously for them; thereby di- 
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minisMng their power to do good,, both for the 
States as well as to the Empire. That would 
be much more so, when the G-overnmeut of 
British India would pass out of the hands of 
the British Grovernment, mth whom the treat- 
ies were concluded.’ 

9. Thus the whole of the above part of His Highness’ 
speech is characterised by mieasy feelings of tribulations, enter- 
tained through an incorrect appreciation of the treaties and en- 
gagements, and of their spirit and character as well as of the so- 
called “Political Practice.” His Highness is perfectly aware, 
howevei^ and he has asserted it in clear language, — ^that to such a 
“policy” (if it can be called a “Policy,” for, a policy can only 
relate to the administration of the territories that are governed 
and administered by the British Government only), the consent 
of the Princes was never given, — ^nor even invited. It follows 
then that such practices cannot create a binding force of a perma- 
nent nature. IsTor do the British Govermnent themselves believe 
honestly that they are permanently binding. It is impossible 
that they should do so. Indeed they have been looked upon as 
mere “conventions” and aieither as “policy” nor as an adminis- 
trative decision, which can be passed in matters arising within 
the territories administered by them only, can they be binding on 
States, as unchangeable ; as they would contradict the internal 
Sovereignty of the Princes and Chiefs. (Vide paras. 13 and II 
See. Ill pages 8 and 9.) They are certainly liable to be changed, 
when they can no longer be considered desirable ; else, the present 
orders to the Committee of inquiry to recommend adjustments 
would be meaningless. Moreover so long as the British Govern- 
ment has been in charge of the Government of India, whatever 
convention came to be allotved for the time, it was only for the 
sake of the wishes of the British Paramount Government. The 
Imperial interests a Section VII infra) included certain 
conveniences for them; and, were allowed by the Princes, as a 
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raatter of courtesy ; and, if they have been allowed, even at the 
cost of extreme inconvenience and loss to the States, it behoves the 
other party as protectors and as good neighbours, so obliged, to. 
change them when necessary and be cautious not to give away or 
transfer them to third parties, without the consent (vide para. 16 
page 14 of this introduction) of the Princes. Por that woiuld be 
ungrateful and the British Government can never be ungrateful. 
That is the most straightforward, fair and businesslike method 
of working at them; and, of the solution of the difficulties. The 
Princes, including His Highness, should not however, forget that 
these conventions have nothing of a political nature in them. 
They camiot affect the political theory and principles guaranteed 
by the Treaties and Engagements. As has been already observ- 
ed they are merely neighbourly acts of obliging Conventions be- 
tween the British Paramount Power and the States, not the result 
of any ‘'gaps” in the Treaties, nor surrenders by the States. 
They have actually been treated as Conventions. 

10. The difficulties of the scattered and isolated condi- 
tion referred to can be easily got over by the creation of “A Com- 
monwealth of the United States of India” {vide Appendix A). 
The difficulties in the way of a common cause are, it is permissible 
. to point out, due, besides situation, to a peculiar feature of a pride 
in the relative rank of the Princes among themselves. This pride 
and prejudice occupy a deeply rooted place. But such a sense of 
these sentiments ill-becomes a high nobility; for, the greater the 
nobility, the lesser is the ground for these. Both these give way 
to grace and nobility; when the very great importance of the 
unity of all States for their common good is kept in view, — as 
unity is the greatest strength. Such false sentiments have to be 
banished for ever. If this is understood, the entire Order of 
Princes stand on a higher level with brotherly relations between 
themselves and the Conunonwealth of the United States will pos- 
sess the greatest strength. 
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11, It is true, the Government of British India has been 
consolidating its position in this connection, step by step 5 
and this, the Indian States have not been able to do, for 
causes, which it is never too late to remedy. As Govern- 
ment have by their treaties, left the internal sovereignty of the 
Princes to themselves, the latter cannot blame the British 
Government solely for it. Yet the duty of protection includes 
a wise watch and guidance from the British Government, and, 
indeed they should make it their duty, as good neighbours and as 
the protecting Paramount Power, to help them more than hither- 
to to do so ; and, if the conventions in question hapi^en to be in- 
convenient in any way, to relax them to the full extent necessary. 
When the Government are requested to do so in the right way, 
they will certainly be prepared to be very fair and accommodat- 
ing, (for the history of the introduction and development of 
these conventions see full treatment of the subject in Section 
vii later). 

12 . As regards the Treaties themselves, His Highness’ 
reading of them does not seem to be either correct or accurate, in 
the spirit in which they were conceived and laid down. How 
they ought to be read, legally and politically, has been repeated- 
ly explained {vide paras. 13 and 14 sec. Ill) by very high autho- 
rities of law and statesmanship ; and they have absolutely left no 
groimd for any difficulty. Any subjects, touching the relations 
mentioned in the treaties, etc., are alone political; all others are 
either Pinaneial or economical, {vide section vii later) and are 
clearly subject to the strict rules of pure Mathematics, justice 
and fairness in business matters. How can the British Gov- 
ernment transfer to others, what they themselves do not possess 
as exclusively their own, and is a subject of a contract between 
the states and the British Government? They can be transfer- 
red only with the consent of both. (Jdide para, 16 of the Intro- 
duction.) 
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13. It is true that, a series of such conventions liave 
been brought into use, throughout the history of the relations 
between the British G-overnment and the States. Some have 
called them as “Political Practices;” others as usages, others 
still, as “policy.” But those that have given them these epithets 
are certainly no authorities ; nor are these approved by the Para- 
mount Power as being of a binding nature ; also, what can be the 
meaning of an “adjustment” now proposed f For, they cannot be 
so treated without the free and voluntary consent of the Princes 
and unless con equitable consideTation exists. Nor can the fact 
that they have been allowed by the Princes, by reason of a loyal 
courtesy or of fear that the British Government are too powerful 
and dominant to protest against or resist, alone create a right; 
much less a vested right, in favour, either of the British Govern- 
ment, or, if transferred, of the new Government of India. This 
is not a question of lapse between any two private parties. It 
will be stultifying to the Majesty and dignity of the British 
Sovereign to set up limitation or lapse, cMc^neglect on the part of 
the Indian States. The Treaties do not authorise any encroach- 
ment on the rights of the States; and as already stated. Govern- 
ment have admitted (vide Paras. 13 and 14 also) that the Treaty 
is the only law that governs the mutual political rights, obliga- 
tions and relations existing between either party. ” (See para. 12: 
(3) page 7 of Sec. II.) 

14. His Highness’ apprehensions, however, that such 
conventions threaten seriously to undermine the rights and pri- 
vileges of Princes, which have been declared by His Majesty him- 
self to be “inviolate and inviolable,” are natural, — ^but they 
are groundless. Times there were, no doubt, when the offi- 
cers of Government that were then in power and position, thought 
that such conventions were then necessaryr to avoid what 
appeared to them to be complications to secure a smooth 
worldng of their own administration of Imperial Economic 
interests (Vide Sec. VII infra), in certain Departments of 
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the G-overnment of India. They were after all servants of the 
Grown and of His Majesty’s Government; and, had not the power 
to act against the distinct terms of the Treaties, that had been, de- 
clared by the Imperial Crown to be ^‘inviolate and invi'olable.” 
Any such conventions must, therefore, stand the risk of being 
altered at any time, when they are found and proved to be con- 
trary to the Treaties, as well as causing amioyance, loss, harm, or 
inconvenience to the States concerned or as sapping their necessary 
auxiliary sources of revenue. If such be the- consequences of 
these conventions, they would certainly be inquired into by the 
Committee now appointed, when, and if, they are brought to their 
notice ; and an adjustment or settlement can be arrived at by a fair 
•‘give and take” method. Ho sacred right or privilege need be 
infringed or sacrificed, without loss or harm to either party; for, 
that is never intended (ride Sec. VII of this work.) 

15. That the so-called “Policy” (a direct consequence 
of the principle of the Free Trade Doctrine then prevailing and 
since almost abandoned; (vide Ces. VII later) of the Government 
of India in introducing the conventions has since been given up, 
has been fully explained in an able review oil this very subject, 
which appeared in a leader of the Times of India. A summary 
of this explanation and review has been appended to these papers 
as Appendix “B.” 

15A. His Highness the Hawab of Bhopal has also 
made a valuable speech on the subject. His Highness observes : — 

“An enlightened and progressive Ruler must spend 
more and still more money for the improvement of his administra- 
tion and the peace and contentment of his subjects ; but if the 
State is to enjoy the full benefit of development along these lines, 
it must be free to use the whole of its resources and to be allowed 
to spend upon the people and the State, the whole of the income 
raised directly or indirectly from the people; of course always 
keeping in view the obligations which we may have con- 
tracted. It is for these reasons that I am Joining with my brother 
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Princes in an appeal to the Paramount Power, through the Indian 
States Committee for such an adjustment of the Fiscal and finan- 
cial relations with British India, as will enable the States to deve- 
lop and govern on the lines indicated by the movement of the 
times.” 

‘‘The inquiry to be conducted by the Committee will, I 
feel sure, lead to the recognition of facts that may have escaped 
notice heretofore or may have been forgotten, and therefore not 
taken into account, such recognition in its turn necessarily re- 
sulting in an adjustment based on rights which were never sur- 
rendered, in the adoption of a policy, calculated to strengthen the 
ties, which bind the Princes of India to the Person and the Throne 
of His Imperial Majesty. The States unwittingly contribute 
towards revenues exclusively employed in the development of 
British India, ivitJi no benefit to themselves ; as they ought to de- 
rive.” 

His Highness refers to all matters in this connections, 
besides the difficulties, disabilities and economic losses arising 
from those conditions, including other matters of general finan- 
cial and economic importance. These would be pressed to their 
utmost capacity, by the Princes. 

His Highness pointed out “we have no vestige of quarrel 
with the legitimate aspiration of British India for which we have 
bur fullest sympathies. On the above speech. The Times ofi 
India, in its leader dated 31 March 1928, lays down the following 
propositions*.: — 

1. “But, whatever the need for re-adjustment may be, 
the Butler Committee is not likely to accept any plea that contri- 
butions to the Government of India are wrong in principle; that 
is what the Hawab suggests. 

2. Political security and economic advantage can only 
be bought at a price. 

3. The defence and development of the Indian Empire 
ought not to fall on the shodlders of the Imperial Government and 
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the G-overmnent of India, without any assistance whatever from 
the Indian States. 

4. It would he a burden which the people of British 

India could not be expected to bear— 

5. The States and British India are economically inter- 
dependant. Upon the prosperity of British India the prosperity 
of Indian States depends. 

6. Actual harm might be done to a State, if it were per- 
mitted to withhold its contribution.” 

The above propositions are gromidless. These are no 
contributions paid by the Indian States to British Indian Ex- 
chequer, either for their defence or for the defence of the Indian 
Empire. His Highness' does not refer at all to any actual con- 
tributions levied from the States, as there are none, except in the 
ease of tributes in lieu 'of service — 

The defence of the Indian Empire is a ch§,rge on the 
British Indian Revenues — and certainly not on the Indian States. 
Eor the Protection of the Indian States, the British Government 
have, for due considerations of Political and strategical character, 
solemnly undertaken to protect the States from both external and 
internal troubles. The treaties do not bind the States to pay for 
such defence and protection. The levy of indirect taxation on 
the people of the States and the several conventions for some of 
which some compensation is paid by Government to the States 
and for others, no such compensation is paid, are only matters 
which arise from the Financial and Economic relations between 
British India and States through such conventions, brought about 
by Political influence of Government. They have nothing to do 
with the security of peace of the States, nor with the security of 
their economic interests, which have on the contrary enormously 
suffered: and Government being aware of this fact have asked the 
Committee to inquire into the grievances and recommend their 
views on a more equitable adjustment. The Butler . Committee 
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will certainly go into the question in a straight-forward business- 
like manner and will certainly accept any reasonable plea. 

16. On the subject of the direct relations of the Indian 
States with the Crown, Dr. Keith writes: — 

(1) ‘it is important to note that the relations of 
the Native States, however conducted, are es- 
sentially relations with the British Crown, and 
not with the Indian (Government. 

(2) ‘This fact presents an essential complication 
as regards the establishment of Responsible 
Government in India, as a whole. (That is 
probably the basis of the threat hurled on the 
India Reformers above alluded to — ) 

(3) ‘It is clear that it is not possible for the Crown 
to transfer its rights, imder a treaty, without 
the assent of the Native States, to the Govern- 
ment of India under Responsible Government.' 

(The British Empire — a survey.) 

17. Indian critics do not accept this position. One 
among such has given his reasons, which in themselves contain 
several grounds for refutation of the very position he takes. This 
criticism appears in the Servant of India of 9th February 1928. 
The subordinate position of the East India Company to the Crovn, 
from 1767, has been admitted. Before that year the company 
was not a power. All moneys received by the Company then, were? 
to be reserved for disposal ty the Parliament. The critic makes 
a curious distinction between the Crown and the British Parlia- 
ipent in this respect when both the terms mean the same thing. It 
is also a^iitted that the Company was authorised to act by the 
Ring’s Charters. That was their authority to act. The critic 
quietly passes over the provisions of the Charters from 1767, 
which define and limit the powers of the Company. It is also ad- 
mitted that they only ‘/negotiated" the conditions of the Treaties. 
The! qirofationsfroih'MA'Edintthd Burke 'given by this Critic Mm- 
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self fully support the fact that the East India Gompany held a 
Suhordmate Sovereignty under the Crown;— delegated to them; 
and yet this Critic boldly concludes that, “this, genesis of the 
Company and its territorial acquisitions brings home ‘the Soye- 
reign Powers,’ (uidc para. 2 Section I) which the Birectors of 
the Gompany Enjoyed.” When the above mentions the ‘delegation 
of powers’ and the ‘subordinate Sovereignty,’ one cannot follow 
the logic of the above conclusion, — ^and assuming that the Com- 
pany abused the powers of such Sovereignty, delegated to them, 
the fact remains that even a Governor-General was tried for the 
abuse of his powers, before the Houses of Parliament. Is that 
independent Sovereignty? Such criticisms are unworthy of 
serious notice, 

18. The Privy Purse of the Ruling Princes has be§n 
the subject of much adverse critism on the part of the Indian 
Political Reformers. An all round allegation is made often that 
they waste an amount of public money on personal pleasures. That 
is a matter of a comparative view, coming out of persons, who wish 
to bring the Rulers to the level of an ordinary commoner, — ^be- 
cause one, being not a Prince himself, is incapable of appreciating 
the needs of such a position and life. Even an ordinary trader 
or a merchant charges an unreasonable commission and profits, 
without any reason, disproportionately large. The money-lender 
does the same ; and what do the large capitalist Firms do ? Where 
is the sense of proportion in the Lawyer’s fees levied from 
clients? Is not the position of the Ruler much higher than these 
enjoy— having Sovereign powers and infinitely higher position? 
There is certainly a distinction, little understood and appreciated 
by the commoner, however educated, between the two. The pre- 
servation and maintenance of that position with its symbols and 
all that they mean, is an absolute necessity in India as elsewhere. 
The distinction between the State expenses and private expenses, 
both attached to the Ruler, must be borne in mind. The perma- 
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hent charges of all that is necessary to maintain the high dignity 
of the R,uler must be treated as State. The Ruler has no private 
being, any time. This can be seen from the fact that the Gover- 
nor of the Presidency or the Viceroy has all his domestic charges 
of the Household of the Govermnent House, to be paid from the 
public revenues. Has any one considered and challenged the 
propriety of the figure ? The people have an unwritten standard 
of the position and dignity of the, Prince or the Governor and the 
Viceroy. That must be maintained ; of course in due proportion 
to the resources of the State. Strictly private expenses must in- 
deed be and will certainly be found to be few. But what may 
happen is, an incorrect classification of such items in the Budgets; 
and when with all this there is in any case an excess which can be 
reasonably held as not discreet, that is a matter which the Ruler 
can be advised to correct himself. B.ut with such small matters 
any Commission or Committee will not care to deal. That is a 
matter for the Paramount Power only. 

19. In his latest speech at Alwar, Sir Harcourt Butler 
has declared the aims of his committee in the following words : — 

‘‘The spirit actuating the Committee was a constructive 
one. Their object is to find but something, which would build 
ui?, some Political Edifice for the good of (a) the Indian States, 
(b) of the Indian Empire, and (e) the British Empire.” 

“In their loyalty to his Majesty, the Indian Princes are 
second to none. They have given freely of their blood, of their 
treasure, of all that they could give, at the time of need ; not only 
during the Great War, but also on other occasions ; and the British 
Empire will remember them to the very end.” 

Note one of the foremost of these are the famous Pat- 
wardhans of the S. M. C. Bombay — vide para, 127 page 139. 

“ The Indian States have played and. will play to the < 3 nd 
of time, so important a part in this great Empire; and they are 
but brothers, co-operating with a great end in view. ”... 
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20. This frank expression of the Noble President of 
the Committee, must be looked upon as most authoritative and 
convincing of the attitude of the British Nation towards the 
Eulers of the Indian States; and ought to dispel all their suspi- 
cions and fears on any account regarding the future of their 
status, dignity and position. 

21. What would be that “something” which would 
build up such a Political Edifice 1 The following features of it 
would seem to be relevant to the question: — 

The absolute recognition by all concerned, of 

(1) His Majesty the King Emperor, as the Head 
of the Empire, as the all-pervading strength of 
that Edifice; and, full loyalty to the Grovii in 
the first place, as a fitting response to it. 

(2) Of the essential fact that British India and 
the States need Great Britain; and Great Bri- 

V tain needs both for maintaining her Political 
and economic interests— in India and Asia. 

(3) Of the need for Great Britain as well as for 
British India to keep strong good faith with 
the Indian States, for the good of all, as bound 
by the Treaties. 

(4) Of the need for Indian States to remain loyal 
to the Paramount Power and friendly to Bri- 
tish India as hitherto and ready to help both. 

(5) Of the need of British India, who would de- 
rive her powers of self-Govemment, from the 
British Government, to be as friendly with the 
Indian States; under the protection of the 

. . Crown. 

All the three — The British Government, the new British 
Indian Government, as weU as the ndian States will find it, for 
that putpqse, necessary to exercise ah amount of good sense, wis- 
dora, good-WtU and perfect good faith, between one another. 


INTRODCCTION^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

22. The main idea fox the political Edifice 'vvill be the 

safe-guarding of the interests of each of the three. That will be 
its foundation. On the other hand, however, the Swarajist Indian. 
Leaders have resolved, unanimously that they claim complete 
Self-Government without the Empire ; and that they will assume, 
to begin with, aU the full powers of the Grown over the Indian 
States— which the British Government, at present possess! But 
that is a wild talk. . 

23. According to the States Inquiry Committee, the 
design of the edifice would be that the British interests would be. 
maintained, through the two blocks — British India and the, 
States — developed, nourished and strengthened, Politically and. 
economically— under British protection. 

24. Thus the British Government would maintain, as 
strong and healthy as ever, its political as well as her stratagieal 
and economical relation with the whole of India. It would in- 
clude under its wings the two blocks, to make them strong politi- 
cally and economically. Each may within its own limits evolve 
and develop its owm future good, as separate individual and inde- 
pendent units of the great Commonwealth of the British Empire. 
At the same time they have to keep a full regard for the Imperial 
interests, — Political, strategic and economic. Eor this purpose 
it is that each cannot do without another of the three. Eor, to 
the British Government these Imperial interests are of as vital 
importance as is the keeping of the Suez Canal ; and for that pur- 
pose Great Britain shall control them and co-operate with both. 
Great Britain also expects both to be loyally co-operating with 
them. Great Britain on her. part will undertake to help both in 
every respect. Her Imperial economic interests consist in her 
insistent desire to trade with India as hitherto. Her Imperial 
Political interests lie with the Indian States chiefly, and with 
British India, with a greater importance for strategical purposes. 
Eor that purpose she wants both the parts to be economically as 
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well as PoEtically strong. G-reat Britain has other more impor- 
tant political and strategical as well as economic interests in Asia, 
and, in the Indian waters ; India would be the base of her opera- 
tions in that respect. 

25. Elsewhere, it has been stated that Great Britain, 
has been generous in her recognition of the services of British 
India in the late war; and that is the grant of self-governing 
powers to her. She has yet to do the same, as regards the Indian 
Princes and their people. That claim is over-due. To this fact 
the Indian States will doubtless, draw the attention of the British 
Government, through the Butler Committee. G-reat Britain has 
decided to help British India. She would be bound to do the 
same in respect of the Indian States ; and in a more substantial 
manner, than she has been able to do hitherto. Their claims are 
certainly superior to those of British India, in that — 

(1) They have helped the British Government to 
build up the Indian Empire; and have been 

the first to help them at the outset at critical 
times. 

(2) They have helped the British Government 
in the last European War with men and money 

and some of the Princes have actually served 
on the battle field. 

(3) They have hitherto quietly accepted the eco- 
nomical and financial conventions imposed 
upon them by the use of political influence, 
suppressing taxes locally levied from years 
past, as Sovereigns of the States, under the. 
free Trade Policy of the Imperial Govern-. 

. ment, without any compensation, in. all matters' 
now being dealt with in the questionnaire of 
■ • ■' tfie Stated; Jjrquuy Comnntt^^ ^ ■ ' ’ 
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All these make out an important claim on the good sense 
of the British Nation, who will not fail to act consistently with 
their good faith and justice, befitting the dignity of the Imperial 
Paramount Power. It will be understood that the one fair settle- 
ment and adjustment of financial and economic claims will only 
be on business lines. The matter of their war seryices and others, 
mil expect and wait for a special recognition. 

26 Since the above was written, a questionnaire issued 
by the Committee of Inquiry has been received. They pref ace it 
with the following remarks Sec. VII). 

(1) As regards part I of the reference, the ques- 
tionnaire will not deal with the rights and ob- 
ligations arising from the Treaties, etc. They 
will take advantage of the legal advice on the 
subject obtained by the Chamber of Princes 
and by other Princes individually. 

(2) They make it clear that they will not deal with 
the ‘‘past decisions” of the Paramount Power 
or the present differences between States and 
that Power ; except in so far as they illustrate 
the existing relationship and to the extent, the 
Committee deem it necessary to do so. 

(3) The questionnaire deals with the second part 
only ; — ^viz., the financial and economic relations 
of the States with British India. 

The Committee has drawn up the questiomiaire on the 
basis of information from Oovernment Records, and mentions the 

several points of inquiry. These are all dealt with in Section YII 
of this work. 

The important question of the procedure, which the 
States desire for discussion of questions in which the interests of 
the States and those of British India are not identical, has been 
referred to. The Chamber has proposed the appointment of a 
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Statutory Council for tMs purpose, with the Viceroy as its Presi- 
dent and six Members ; of whom three shall be selected or nomi- 
nated Princes and the remaining three, independent European 
Members. The question is still under consideration. But the 
propriety of includmg the Viceroy in the Council will be consider- 
ed, as it would be inconvenient for His Excellency, for obvious 
reasons. 

27. While on this subject, we have the following obser- 
vations from the Tmes 0 / It states that the 
Indian States Committee will complete its 'work in England. , It 
is certain that Sir Harcourt Butler’s friendship with the Indian 
Princes and his high regard for their Order, has encouraged a 
considerable Section of them to raise questions of higher policy; 
and, a Meeting of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of 
Princes in Bombay on the eve of the departure of the Butler 
Committee to London, has lent color to the reports that the whole 
question of the future constitutional relationship between British 
and Indian India was mider discussion; and even a provisional 
scheme had been discussed. 

28. The Butler Committee cannot, however, entertain 
any such proposals, and there is no truth in the report that a 
number of leading Princes are proceeding to England, Avith a 
view to discussing the constitutional question with the India 
Office, and coming to some understanding. There might be some 
such feeling in certain State Circles ; but these have been now re- 
moved. The Princes will not be given an opportunity to discuss 
the question with the India Office. In fact, the question of dis- 
cussion will not arise, until the Butler Committee haA^e reported, 
and the views of the Government of India and of the Local Gov- 
ernments have been obtained thereon. For, after all, they are to 
be the instTuments for the working of any revised political rela- 
tions, between the Paramount Power and the Indian States. 

29. * It is quite probable that Sir john Simon -will re- 
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yiew the constitutional position of the Indian States, in evolving 
his plans of the political structure of India. For that, the Butler 
Report will be a good basis ; but a scheme for co-operation between 
the two Indias will have to be worked out by Sir Simon himself j 
— ^no doubt in close collaboration with the chosen representatives 
of the Chamber of Princes. But that is for the present a remote 
event ; and will not be a practical proposition tiU the Commission 
returns to India and takes evidence on British India problems ; 
and after getting a fuller grasp of them turns its mind to the 
Indian States 
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THE PEBSENT POSITION OP THE INDIAN STATES. 

Their relatioBS with. — 

(1) The Paramount power and 

(2) British India. 

How these relations exist at present can be ascertained 
from their recorded history in— 

(a) The several Charters Statutes, Relating 

to India, Vol. I and II.) obtained by the East 
India Company from the Crown of England; 
(The Company was not empowered to make in- 
dependent Treaties) ; 

(&) The character and the wording, as well as the 
spirit, of the Treaties and the ciremnst^ees, 
under which they were severally entered into by 
the British Government, with the Ruling Prin- 
ces; 

(c) The wording and spirit of the Great Proclama- 
tion of 1858 and, of that of 1876, when the Great 
Queen assumed the title of the Empress of 
India; and, subsequent Proclamations, issued 
when the Emperors Edward VII and George Y 
ascended the Throne of the Empire ; 

(<^)' The repeated speeches of the several Viceroy’s 
touching thesei relations; 

(c) The legislative Acts of Parliament and of the 
Government of India and the Provincial Gov- 
ernments, 
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2. The prominent facts coming out of this History are 
the following;— 

(a) All Treaties entered into with the Indian 
States, before 1858, were negotiated by the Gov- 
ernment of the East India Company, through 
the then Head of that Government, who was the 
Governor-General — (there was no Viceroy then) 
and submitted to the British Parliament (Fide 
paras. 13 and 14' Section III) through the 
Board of Control, assisted by the Secret Com- 
mittee for sanction. This Board of Control 
was appointed by the Crown. 

The official annomicement to each State, in 1858, of 
the assumption of the Government of India by 
the Crown direct in its own hands (letter Ho. 
2388 of 8th November to the Jath State), 
states: — 

“So long, India was governed by the East India 
Company, on 'behalf of the Queen of England; 

, . but it has now been decided that the adminis- 

tration of India should be directly assumed by 
the Queen.” 

The Government of India is His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He appoints the Viceroy, Governor- 
General and Governors. 

(&) These Draft or proposed Treaties were con- 
sidered by the Parliament; and, after approval 
by 1 hem and by the 'Crown , were registered in 
the Parliamentary Boohs and in those of the 
Board of Control; and then issued to the Gov- 
ermnent of the East India Company, for issue 
‘ ' to the States concerned. 
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(c) The above shows that the two parties to the 
Treaties were the British Goveriimeiit of Eng- 
land on the one hand and the Ruling Princes of 

India on the other ; the Government of the East 
India Company acting only as the agents of the 

Crown. 

{d) The several dates of the respective Treaties 
will indicate the times and circumstances of 
History under which the Treaties came to be 
entered into. It is very important to bear these 
in mind, as showing the historical causes and 
the necessities affecting the terms that had to be 
agreed upon between the Contracting Parties. 

(e) The spirit and feelings of an alliance of friend- 
ship that necessarily under-lay the Treaties 
fo.r the quiet development of the Power of the 
British Crown, and the earnestness with which 
they were induced on both sides, will be a very 
important factor to be taken in account, in 
reading the real character of the Treaties. 
(Vide para. 14 Section III). 

3. The next set of facts would be arrived at from an 
analysis of the terms of the Treaties themselves. These facts 
would relate to the following points : — 

(1) The relative position of the two Contracting 
Parties between each other; 

. (2) The Concessions and Guarantees given fToin 
either side ; „ , : 

(3) The restrictions, imposed by the terms, of a 

political nature; ‘ 

(4) The powers reserved to the Crown as regards 
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the control over the Ruling Princes, aaid tkeir 
powers of administration within the States; 

(5) The powers to be exercised by the Ruling Princes 

and their responsibilities to the Crown as well 
as to the subjects of the States; 

(6) The vested interests reserved for the control of 

the Crown. 

4. The above analysis will disclose the fact almost 
clearly that all the existing relations of the Ruling Princes were 
relations only with the Crown in their very inception. It will 
be seen that these relations coming from the Treaties are not 
with the Grovernment of the East India Company. If these 
Treaties were to be negotiated by the Govermnent, independent- 
ly, the other party wnuld hardly have accepted the position, for 
want of certainty of authority, during uncertain times. The 
East India Company was then in an immature and unstable con- 
dition. The times were critical and troublesome. 

5. All the Royal Proclamations have affirmed and re- 
affirmed the binding nature of the Treaties and Engagements 
in the most solemn language that they wnuld be thoroughly re- 
spected. This has also been declared by the successive Vice- 
roys in their public utterances from the first Viceroy, His Ex- 
cellency Lord Canning, and on-wards. 

Lord Morley, in his speech, in the House of Commons, 
referred to the noble promises, made in Queen Victoria’s Pro- 
clamation of 1858; and said, “it was a promise, which every 
Eoglishma-n ought to be ever proud of, if he ever strives to adhere 
to it, or be ashamed of, if he ever strives to break it — ” (Febru- 
ary 1909), 

6. The Legislative Acts of Parliament and those of the 
Government of British India and the Local Governments have 
always excluded Indian States from their Acts and Regulations. 
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The Indian States liave been treated as Foreign Territory. The 
Rulers frame their own laws. Even the Reforms Act of 1919 
passed by Parliament has excluded Indian States. In the face 
of these important facts, all attempts to include them in British 
India would be highly improper, and must fail. 

7. So far back as in 1853 i.e., defore the Crown took 
over the Grovemment of India from the Bast India Company, 
Lord EUenborough, when he was the President of the Board of 
control then, has laid down in unmistakable terms the position 
of British Government with reference to the Indian States, 
thus : — 

“I consider that iti fact our Government is at the head 
of a system composed of Nad^ive States,” and, this does not even 
suggest that they form a part of British India of the Company’s 
Government. The Native States are a system by themselves in- 
dependent of British India. 

8. There is no law. Statute, or act of Parliament, de- 
claring that the Indian States stand in any ‘binding relation 
with British India, either as Feudatory or Subordinate or of any 
other such nature what so ever. 

9. Indeed the territories of the Indian States lie within 
the topographical limits of India. So do others; and, yet, they 
are independent. Even then, they are treated as ‘‘Foreign 
Territory ;” and the Indian States too are treated (Vide Paras. 13 
and 14 infra) as Foreign Territories (Vide ihB Foreign Juris- 
diction and Extradition Act for instance, and also note the levy 
of Customs duties on goods coming from Indian States’ limits 
under the Customs Acts). 
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RELATIONS OP STATES WITH BRITISH INDIA. 

10. Doubtless, in intercommunication, commerce, trade 
and in certain branches of Excise Administration, inter-relations 
have perforce been created. These however do not create any 
^‘Political” or “constitutional” relations between British India 
or the Paramount Power and the States. These are merely eco- 
nomic international relations ; and financial too as in coinage. 
Tariff duties, etc. They are conventions only {Vide Sec. VII 
infra for a fuller treatment of the question). 

11. The Treaties themselves, however do not refer to 
the above, but involve the following questions of importance, 
which would, at first sight, seem to involve relations with British 
India : — • 

(1) The protection of the States from land or sea, 
from external and internal troubles. This pro- 
tection is mainly Military and Naval. Protec- 
tion of British India, from without, means as 
much a protection also to Indian States and 
does not involve any special extra cost. As re- 
gards internal troubles, that too has been gua- 
ranteed by the Treaties. Even if that involves 
cost on special occasions of maintaining an 
army, that protection is in consideration of an 
exchange for important concessions, of which 
the Paramount Government of British India 
has taken and is still taking full advantage. 
Moreover, the terms do not require payment of 
costs by the States. This responsibility lies on 
the Crown, in its political relations with the 
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States; and cannot be handed over to the new 
Government of British India. 

(2) Internal good Administration of the States 
has been one of the conditions, with a special 
reference to the Police Department. This is. 
being looked to by the Political Department,. 
which is not a part of the Government of Bri- 
tish India ; so far as the Indian States are con- 
cerned. That this is so, will be clearly shown 
later. {Vide para. 83). 

12. The position therefore stands thus, — from the facts 
above enumerated: — 

(1) The Indian States are feudatory only to the 

British Crown, independent, yet as protected 
States, in Political relation with the Crown, in 
their constitutional character para. 13- 

below) : ■ 

(2) They are independent of British India, politi- 
cally and constitutionally ; 

(3) Their relations with the Crown are defined by 
the Treaties with the Crown. These Treaties- 
are the only law governmg these relations. 
This would be clear from a reference to para. 
92 page 68 of the Report of the Inam Commis- 

i 

sioner Col. E. T. Etheridge, approved by the 
Government of Bombay and the Secretary of 
State {Vide JBombay Government Resolution 
No. 2568, dated 6th May 1873. It is there ad- 
mitted that “the Jahagirdars in fact come under- 
no law hut the law of the Treaty.” 
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the officially and authoritatively recognized position. 

13. The officially recognised position, (and authorita- 
tively too) of the States, as described by Sir William Lee-Warner, 
I, 0. S., K. C. S. I., in his famous work ‘‘The Native States of 
India” is thus given. 

Chapter II, Page 31, Para. 133. 

(1) “A Native State is a Political community, oc- 
cupying a territory in India of defined bound- 
ries.” 

(2) “It is subject to a common ctnd responsihle 
Bnler, who has exercised, as ’belonging to Mm in 
Ms own rigM, any of the functions and attri- 
butes of internal Sovereignty.” 

(3) “This right has been duly recognised by the 
supreme authority of British G-overnment.” 

Please note that this is the main basis of 
the position of the Rulers which is very clearly 
defined here. 

Chapter II, Page 34, Para. 14. 

(4) “This Status of Native States and Native 
Rulers has been recognised by the Foreign De- 
partment of the Government of India, and ac- 
cepted without question.” 

(5) “The recognition thus accorded by that De- 
partment has been based upon the evidence of 
long usage even more than upon the Treaties.’^ 
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(6) “ So powerful is the weight given to evidence 
of this custom that it is almost a maxim ‘once a 
Native State, always a Native State.”- 

This completely answers the argument of the Eeformers 
of British India. 

Chapter XII, Page 359, Page 359, Para. 138. 

(7) “Parliament, the King’s Order in Council, and 
even the Treaties constantly proclaim that 
VimQQS otliAia, have Sovereign rights.’’ 

This is quite conclusive for the Indian States. 

Page 402, Para. 154. 

(8) “Violence must be done to history, diplomatic 
engagements. Legislative Enactments, legal de- 
cisions, and long established tlsage, if we are to 
discard ideas of Suzerainty or Sovereignty, as 
inapplicable to the Native States of India and 
incompatible with the future development of 
the Indian Empire.” 

Chapter XIII, Page 405, Para. 154. 

(9) “Sound policy, no less than good faith, is on 
the side of legal authorities, who treat the 
Native Princes as possessed of varying degrees 
of internal Sovereignty dependent upon the 
British Government.” 

Same Page Last Para. 

(10) “Public opinion should realise the solemn 
promises, embodied in Lord Canning’s Sanads 
and in Queen Victoria’s gracious Proclamation, 
and the restriction imposed upon it by the pub- 
lic act of the British Nation. It is only by such 
means that the good faith of Great Britain can 
be maintainedi” 


SECTION 111. Xi 

Note: Her Gracious Majesty’s words in the proclama- 
tion are: 

We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour of 
the Native States as our otvn.” 

14. As regards the construing and interpretation of the 
•'s, Sir William states 

Chapter II, Page 41, Para. 37. 

‘^Wheaton in his international law. Section 29 
remarks that the obligation of Treaties, by 
whatever denomination they may be called, is 
founded, not merely upon the contract itself, 
but upoil those mutual relations between the 

States, which may have induced them to enter 

into certain engagements. Whether the Treaty 
is termed real or personal, it will continue so 
long as those relations exist.” 

‘'The Treaties and Engagements of the 
Native State cannot be fully understood either 
without reference to the relations of the Parties 
at the time of their conclusion or without refer- 
ence to the relations since established between 
them.” 

Chapter II, Page 49, Para. 21. 

Please note that this is extremely important. 

“The care taken in the execution of these com- 
pacts (Treaties) affords some measure of the 
great respect paid to them. Although they 
must be read in connection with the historical 
setting, that is to say, with the events and rela- 
tions out of which they arose, and with the sub- 
sequent modifications of such relations, yet they 
require the most generous construction of 
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which the circunistances permit. Their vaUdity 
has heerb solemnly recognised hy Parliament 
and they are surrounded with all the solemnity, 
that full deleberations, formality, and ratifica- 
tion of the representative of His Majesty can 
confer on them.” 

Chapter HI, Page 90, Para. 34. 

^‘But generally, the point of view from which 
the British Government regarded the ITative 
Princes, to whom they offered alliances, up to 
the beginning of the 19th century was that of 
equal and/ independent States. 

The above is the authoritative and accepted position of 
the Indian States and of their Eulers. It has been further 
strengthened and emphasised by the British Government, by 
nominating one of the Indian Princes to the Imperial War Cabi- 
net, to the Imperial Conferences and to the League of Nations, 
on lehalf of the Indian States, as a separate unit. That policy 
has been based on the great principle of recognition of In^an 
States as a distinct unit of force by itself, quite independent of 
British India. 

15. A question then naturally arises that if the posi- 
tion of the Indian States in their relations to the Paramount 
Power and British India has been so clear, as described above, 
why is it that the Government At Home and the Government 
of India has found it necessary to appoint a Committee to inquire 
into this question aaid what then is the problem to be solved. The 
answer to this pertinent question wmuld be found below. 

16. For the last few years, there has been a strong 
movement in British India, set on foot by the Indian Political 
thinkers, that for the purposes of the reforms, introduced by the 
Act of 1919, the subjects and peoples of Indian States should also 
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be included in the operation of tbe Act. The reason of this 
movement has been given to be not a philanthropic love, on the 
part of the Indian Political Reformers, for the people of the 
Indian States; but a threat to them from a certain Political party 
in England to the attainment of Swaraj for India which is said 
to be impossible, so long as the country has the Indian States on 
its map. The Indian politicians have been persuaded to be 
threatened; and in their intense desire for a complete self -Gov- 
ernment for British India, and in their trepidation of an i n firm 
mind, they have left no opportmiity to find fault with the very 
institution of a Native State, as an obstructive element in the 
cause of Swaraj. Platform speeches, associations, conferences 
have been the remarkable feature of this movement. Special 
News papers have been started, severely criticising the Admini- 
stration in the States even in the most trivial matters, (while that 
is never done as regards the British Administration in India) 
with the one single object of damaging the institution. Even the 
Right Honourable Mr. Shrinivas Shastri has exceeded himself, 
(or rather allowed himself to do so) in a speech remarkable for 
its uncommon boldness in preaching a non-violent revolt, on the 
part of the people of Indian States. But that subject would be 
treated later. That speech has been published in the papers. A 
great Statesman has spoken on this very important subject ; that 
has unsettled the minds of the Princes in the Chamber; aloaig 
with the other causes enumerated by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala in his speech already referred to (para. 7 Introduc- 
tion). There is thus a curious position for them. There have 
been two forces — one from a political party in England setting 
the Indian Political Reformers as their shafts and the other by 
the improper fears caused by the belief that political practices, 
established by the Government of India and a peculiar policy of 
weakening the position of the Princes in direct violation of the 
spirit of the Treaties. They have accordingly moved His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy to inquire into and settle the question of their 
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status, position and their relations with the Paramount Power 
as well as with British India at present and the future relations 
with future Groyernment of India. The upshot of this movement 
is the newly appointed Butler Committee. 

17. The first public speech of the Viceroy on this sub- 
ject, was in reply to the address given by His Highness the Maha • 
raja of Benares. It touched only the subject of the future rela- 
tions of the Indian States with the self-governing India. His 
Excellency then said that the question raised “a problem of great 
importance, requiring much careful thought, to the great diffi- 
culty in the way of its solution.” 

18. Since then the problem has, it seems, engaged the 
attention of the Government of India; aaid, has been the subject 
of correspondence with the Secretary of State for India; and in 
a recent speech made by His Excellency the Viceroy, at Rajkot, 
His Lordship, aimounced the decision of the Secretary of State 
to appoint a Committee of inquiry. This has been appointed 
since. The terms of reference, mainly important have been 
given at the commencement of this note. These points will show 
that the inquiry includes : — 

(a) The existing relations between the Paramount 
Power and the Indian States including their 
rights and obligations between each other, aris- 
ing from the treaties and engagements, Sanads 
and Usage (But see para. 21 page 17 of the in- 
troduction.) 

(&) The financial and economical relations between 
the Indian States and British India ; and, 

’ .(<?) regarding these financial and economical rela- 

tions, any desirable or necessary recommenda- 
tions for adjustment, the Committee may think 
fit to make. 
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19. It will be observed with satisfaction by the Princes 
that in these points of reference, there is nothing’ for the Indian 
States to be anxious for or afraid of any interference on the part 
of the Committee or G-overnment, so far as regards their existing 
status, position, or relations with the Paramount Power. Indeed 
they do not even suggest any the least idea of the probability or 
possibility of any implication direct or indirect of revising any 
political relation of the Indian States with British India. The 
only Political relation referred to is that between the Paramount 
Pow-er and the States. Clauses (&) and (c) deal doubtless with 
their relations with British India ; and they are not Political. As 
already observed they are only financial and economical ; and the 
Committee will find out how they exist ; and then whether, under 
changed and modern conditions in the coming reformed constitu- 
tion of a Self-Government for British India, any changes are 
necessary and how they can be adjusted. 

20. As regards the insistent demand of the Indian 
Political leaders for the inclusion of the Indian States in the new 
Reform Scheme, this committee under the Chairmanship of Sir 
Harcourt Butler, will presumably not pay any attention to it. As 
it will be outside their sphere of inquiry. 

21. The Indian Political leaders will, however, attempt 
to bring that demand before that Committee ; and when they find 
that it will be negatived, they are certain to bring it before the 
Royal Commission with all the force -at their command. It 
would be interesting to see whether the Royal Commissio.n will 
be in a position to look in to the question raised, and whether they 
can with propriety do it. 
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THE COMMITTEE’S WORK. 

22. From an editorial of the Times of India\ it appears 
that the Indian States Inquiry Committee has not a very large 
programme; and that looking to the importance of the subject 
that programme seems to be “very light.” They will “get into 
touch” with certain high digaaitaries, converse with the doyen of 
the Princely body of the Chamber of Princes, make a brief tour 
and hold some other consultations, after some informal and for- 
mal discussions with the Chamber; that shall end the inquiry. 
(See paras. 19 to 26 of the introduction and See. VII infra.) 

23. “It is said 18 months ago, the Imperial Confereuce 
stated that it was impossible to lay down a precise formula, for an 
exact legal definition of the relations between the different 

States of the British Empire : and therefore, summarised certain 
principles only. Very similar is the position of the Indian 
States, with regard to the Paramount Power; and in regard to 
one another and the rest of India. 

“The relations between them all are not constitutional; 
nor on the other hand are they merely international. 

“It is hopeless to settle the whole question of the position 
and constitutional relations of the States in a cut and dry con- 
stitutional document; also to formulate the rules of Imperial re- 
lations and even if it were done the work would not be worth the 
price.” That is so far as the Butler Committee goes. 

24. That much having been recognised by either party 
i. 6., His Majesty’s (Government through the Viceroy and the 
Princes, this Committee has been appointed. The result of its 
Labours that we expect wo,uld be, in the opinion of ihe Times of 
India, the following: — 
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Recommendations for a comfortable adjnstment of 
many of the Problems of common interest — 

(1) between the States and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and, 

(2) between the States and British India. 

The latter are the Customs, Post and Telegraph, the 
Railways and so on; there may be other points of a Political 
nature. 

A mutually convenient ground for understanding, that 
would be satisfactory to all, would be a valuable achievement. 

The above observations introduce a confusion of some of 
the main issues. The constitutional relations of the States with 
the Paramount Power have been definitely recorded in each case 
in the Treaties. That is their definition. There ought to be no 
difficulties about these. As regards the relations between these 
States and the British Indian Government, there have been Con- 
ventions between the two parties. Their nature has been already 
referred to. They are all temporary and have been the result, 
(so it is said) of pressure, and not of a free consent in every 
case. It is these that require a comfortable adjustment. These 
are the enforced abolition by the States of the Import and Export 
and transit duties formerly levied by each of them. Then also 
the suppression of the manufacture of salt and saltpetre. The 
Excise duties or taxes in regard to the Abkari and opium. Matters 
relating to the coinage, Post and Telegraph, would also be gone 
into. The Railways passing through the' State’s territories would 
be an important factor to be considered. Capitalists’ arguments 
from a powerful Government have, it is alleged prevented all fair 
play in the acquisition of the land; and, in the ceding of territo- 
rial jurisdiction, and in the withholding of any share in the pro- 
fits or royalties to the States. Even the required compensation, 
payable to the former occupants of the lands required, was forced 
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to be given to them from the State revenues. All these, and such 
other matters, would require to be gone into carefully, and gene- 
ral principles, on which a satisfactory basis can be found, laid 
dovm and recommended for acceptance with a well balanced judg- 
ment. Coinage of money brings a certain profit to G-overnment; 
and the States would be fairly entitled to a share. The Postal 
and Telegraph Departments are given facilities by the States ; 
and a good deal of business is done which brings a revenue ; at the 
same time it gives facilities to the people of the States for their 
owm business. But all these matters have been more fully dis- 
cussed in Sec. YII later on. 

The qikestion. of the transfer of Crown relations with States to 

British India. 

26. Apart from the difficult position of the illegality, 
the inexpediency, the impropriety and a want of absolute neces- 
sity of handing over responsibilities and powers of friendly con- 
trol and protection over Indian States, which the British Govern- 
ment of Grreat Britain now possess, under solemn Treaties, — ^to 
the future Government of India, the direct disadvantages, result- 
ing from such a step, would be enoiinous, to the people, who form 
the subjects of the Indian States. These would be: — 

(1) The great loss of an immediate contact with 
the Ruler of the State of longstanding tradi- 
tion, who would be without his present powers, 
and therefore quite unable to take any sympa- 
thetic action — ^whenever required. 

(2) Besides the loss of a Ruler, who could and would 
take the keenest interest in the weU-being of his 
people, and can look to their wants on the spot, 
the essential link, so immediately available be- 
tween the Ruler and his subjects, of permanent 
mutual (Vide H. H. the Bhopal H^wab’s speech 
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Para. 15 A. Introduction), interests existing 
from the hoary past between the two, will be 
snapped. 

(3) The impracticability of giving a similar sub- 
stitute for such a Ruler in the new arrange- 
ment, having local knowledge, traditional sym- 
pathies, predilections, sentiments and feelings 
with full respect to old customs and manners of 
the people. 

(4) Paid servants cannot be a good substitute for 
hereditary Rulers; and the natural want of 
Nobility, of the idea of Kingship or of the 
paternal feelings, necessary to Govern with a 
love for the people to which the latter are used 
from the most ancient times, would render such 
agency worthless. 

(5) The representatives of these people, if they 
have to be sent to the central legislatures or the 
Provincial Council would have very small 
chance of being heard, under the system of de- 
cision by the majority of votes; as they would 
be out-voted in the large order of the Assemb- 
lies made up of numerous members from differ- 
ent parts. Local needs and special require- 
ments would be very inconvenient to meet and 
it would be impossible to fit them in the gene- 
ral Legislature. Nor would it be possible to 
Legislate especially for such. 

(6) The great defect which would be the special 
feature of the new organization, is the want of 
any responsibility on the part of any one mem- 

• her of the Assembly or even for the matter of 
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that on the executive in any particular instance 
‘ of a mistake, fault or an improper action. For 
the members would only give a vote and the de- 
cision is given by the Majority and the execm 
: tive at the most would receive censure; but the 
cause suffers; Justice becomes tardy and cost- 
ly. People suffer. The G-overnment has no 
body to kick nor a soul to save. The members 
are not paid servants and cannot have any 
sense of a duty and of responsibility. 

(7) The cost of the new form of Government 
would be enormous — ^in fact, beyond the powers 
of the States, to meet from their very limited 
resources. That cost in British India has 
reached a perilous iDitch; and if the Govern- 
ment of the States is brought on the same level, 
and a similar organization is introduced, the 
Indian States and their people would have to 
bear it in proportion. Taking for example a 
Taluka in British District, which would appear 
at first to possess a small establishment of local 
officers; if the cost of maintaining the District 
Officers and their establishments of every De- 
partment and that of the Divisional Officers and 
of the Presidency Head Quarters, is distributed 
over the different Talukas the proportionate 
cost per Taluka would come to a very large 
figure indeed; and who is to pay this heavy 
charge for the Indian States? That will cer- 
tainly be unbearable to the States and their 
subjects. Taxes would begin to be levied that 
are not levied in the States to-day. There is ne 
tax in these States beyond the assessment on 
the agricultural lands at present; and what 
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would be tbe condition of the people under such 
heavy burden; when the majority of the agri- 
culturists are living from hand to mouth*? The 
income of the States would be spent for the 
greatest good of the greatest number, that is 
British India. 

(8) This burden will be added to the indirect 
taxation, they are already paying to the British 

M 

Government, for all goods they buy, on which 
import customs duty is levied, as well as the 
Salt duty; for which nothing is paid to the 
States by the British Indian Government. 

(9) The Eulers of Indian States have at present 
the full and final power to introduce any bene- 
ficial Legislation without much ado; at the 
instance of the people, or suo motii. All that is 
necessary and as occasion requires, is promptly 
supplied without the assistance of any Legisla- 
tive Assembly and in a rough and ready way. 
This facility for the people will be lost to them; 
and a complex system, with no end of difficul- 
ties and troubles, will be introduced : that will 
be entirely in the hands of the Central and Pro- 
vincial Legislatures, sitting far away from the 
States and with any amount of uncertainty of 
their work being done within a reasonable time 
and with proper appreciation of the needs of 
the people. The necessity of prompt attention 
and due consideration will scarcely be appre- 
ciated, as there will be very few men among the 
people of the States fit to represent matters 
from the States in such Councils. 

(10) Grievances arising from the faults of adminis- 
trative local officers, would take a long time to 
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xeach the Mglier authorities, and get redressed ; 

and distance and cost, which is bound to be 
enormous and prohibitive, would result in de- 
lay and trouble in obtaining justice. The cost 
of litigation which is bound to increase would 
surely produce the worst results, and their evil 
* consequences on the people would be great. 

(11) All respect for authority, both of the Princes 
as well as of the new Government, would dis- 
appear and a spirit of fighting and mischief 
would be fostered. The domestic peace of 
society prevailing at present would be disturb- 
ed. And as in British India so in the States, 
the social fabric would rudely be shaken. The 
immediate control of the Rulers of the States 
having been removed, all fear for the wrong 
doers of the consequence of mischief will dis- 
appear : the weak and poor are bound to suffer, 
owing to ignorance, and poverty. 

(12) This will give more power for mischief and 
means of extortion to the lower subordinate 
officers, who by reason of the complexity in the 
controlling system, will have little check and 
fear in their corrupt practices,— and the people 
in difficulties will be helpless. 

Besides the above glaring disadvantages, there would be 
many more, too innmnerable to mention. The above would be 
found amply sufficient and weighty to show the unwisdom, — of 
the proposed step, especially when the new order prevails. The 
prestige of the Ruling Power will be gone, in the new altered con- 
ditions ; for, the calm impregnable fortitude, courage, patience and 
judgment of the cold West which has produced that prestige, and 
its statesmanship and the skill of balanced judgment and the 
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liiasteiy in the art of good Government vdll be extremely hard to- 
replace. 

27. On this subject the views of one of the greatest Eng- 
lish Statesmen, Mr. Edmund Burke may be usefully remember- 
ed. They are given below: — 

‘Government and Legislation are matters of reason and 
judgment, and not of inclination ; and of what sort of reason is 
that in which determination precedes discussion? 

‘It is necessary to unite circumspection with vigour, and 
then alone there is no danger of its landing in. over-zeal. But it 
is extremely difficult ; the wide-spread interests must be consider- 
ed, must be compared, and must be reconciled, if possible. We 
are members of a society wishing freedom for the country; and, 
surely, we all Iniow that the machine to be set up of a free consti- 
tution is no simple thing ; but is as intricate and as delicate, as it 
is valuable. 

‘We are members in a great and ancient monarchy ; and,, 
we must preserve religiously, the true legal rights of the sovereign 
which form the key-stone that binds together the noble and well 
constructed arch of our Empire and constitution. For, a consti- 
tution made up (even) of well balanced powers must ever be a. 
critical thing. 

‘The best policy is to make Government pleasing to the 
people. But the widest range of this politic complaisance, is 
confined within the limits of justice. And it must he dozibted 
whether Oninipotmice itself is competent to alter the essential con- 
stitution of right and ivrong ; axid sure, I am, that such things as 
they and I, are possessed, of no such power. 

‘Our political Architects have taken a survey doubtless 
of the present constitution. They are displeased with it. They 
find every part of it to be unsound, from the Crown downwards. 
x\s all Government stands on opinion, they know that the way to- 
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utterly destroy it, is to remove that opinion, to take away all re- 
verence for it, all confidence from it. 

That is the true description of the present Indian Poli- 
tical Leaders — 

‘But there is an opposite opinion. This divides into two 
classes. The one thinks that some alterations may be expedient 
but that the present is not the time for them. The other thinks 
that no alterations are needed. Neither now nor in the future, 
would it be prudent or safe to interfere with the fundamental 
principles and ancient tried usages; and that it is a subject of an 
honest use and thankful enjoyment; and not of eaptiOiUs criticism. 
Note — This is the case with the older Statesmen of the 
Conservative school of thought. These look at the 
temperament and needs and desires of the masses; 
on whom habit grows as the second nature of man: 
there is much of value in such a position. What 
after all is the aim of any reforms or change in con- 
stitution of the Government of a Nation? It is the 
contentment and happiness of the people ; that is 
more important and as the wise saying goes, “where 
ignorance is bliss, it is folly to be wise. ’ ’ Otherwise, 
Qui Bono? Any thing which brings in its train, a 
struggle and agitation, that disturbs the peace of 
mind and existing state of things, is sure to be 
troublesome to the masses, whose name is used by 
the busy and ambitious spirits by the common-place 
, expressions “liberty for the people,” ‘Government 
by the people, with the people, for the people.” 
That brings in more unhappiness and interferes 
■ largely with the daily life of the masses. Revolu- 
tions are never peaceful. There is a necessary 
struggle, between those .who would not give, and 
such as are insistent on having; the masses are quite 
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innocent of any idea of a national liberty and ad- 
vance to civilization. Love of fame, personal 
motives of capitalists and ambitions men of in- 
fluence start the trouble. 

‘On the other side also, there are two classes of Eefor- 
mers. One claims the right, the birth-right-of man as man. The 
other thinks that the present system of representation is not suf- 
ficiently sound, politically. The former thinks that every man 
ought to govern himself, all other Government is userpation ; 
and must be resisted. Nine-tenths of the Reformers belong to 
this class. To them the answer would be that the present form 
of the Constitution stands on “Prescription” and “presump- 
tion.” Prescription is the most solid of all titles. Presump- 
tion consists in the fact that it has served well, for generations, 
without complaint ; and the Nation has long existed and flourish- 
ed under it. The choice of a Nation is far better than a sudden 
and temporary arrangement by an election. It is an idea of 
continuity, which extends in time, as well as in numbers and 
space. It is a deliberate choice of ages and generations. It is 
a constitution made by what is ten thousand times better 
than a sudden choice; it is made of peculiar experience, circum- 
stances, occasions, temxDers, dispositions, and moral, civil and 
social habitudes of the people, which disclose themselves only in 
a long space of time. The hmnan species, when time is given to 
it, almost always acts right. This has been always so. The 
very fact, that the State has always stood so to its usual princi- 
ple, conclusively proves“this. 

‘In all moral machinery, the moral results are its tests. 
The true touch stone of all theories, w^hich regard man and affairs 
of men, is, “does it suit his nature in general? Does it suit his 
nature as modified by his habits in general. That the present 
constitution of the States does not suit them has never been the 
complaint of the people in it.” 
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Note : Wliat tlie Indian Beformers wish us to do i§ to pre- 
fer their complaisant speculations, on that subject, to the happy 
experience of the people of the States of generations. If they 
were not happy, people would certainly say so ; and the necessary 
remedies to particular complaints would be smartly applied. 
That, however, is a matter of detail; and does not touch the 
principle of the constitution about which they have never made 
any complaint, because they are satisfied with it. 

‘ ‘ There is an order that keeps things fast in their place ; it 
is made to us and we are made to it. Why not ask for another 
wife, another body, another mind? What does this go to but 
to lead directly to anarchy? One should look with filial reve- 
rance on the constitution of his State, nurse its venerable age 
and with lenient arts, extend the parent’s breath.” 

The apt quotations above given will certainly exact respect 
for the great Statesman of historical reputation. They give a 
very so,und advice to Reformers; and one would fondly hope that 
they will reflect on it. 

28. On this subject of the Swaraj, which the Indian 
Politician^ hold up to the subjects of the Indian States, as a 
tempting form of popular Oovernment, we find its definition in 
the terms ‘‘India to rule herself,” “a decent stable Oovernment 
by herself,” “A strong Native Oovernment,” etc. 

“The Sober minded Indian of the average class does not, 
however, thinks so. He defines it to be a Oovernment for the 
people, with a view to their safety in their property and life, in- 
dustry, prosperity, comfort, and health. Therein is their con- 
tentment. In a word they want a very wise and just Oovern- 
ment. They certainly do not want Democracy. They do not 
care who rules, or who rises to power and position. They have 
an ingrained respect and love for a loving and respecting 
Monarch” (Mr. Owynn, retired I. C. S.) 
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“As a good and experienced Political Offieer, Sir Walter 
Lawrence Baronet, Cr. C. I. E., O. C. V. C., C. B., sees, as all must, 
who understand Indian conditions, the great merits of a well-" 
governed Indian State.” 

“Democracy like most forms and fashions of men, is 
yery much a matter of climate. In the West we praise it, some- 
times from heart, often from the lips. But so few know, how 
different Lidia is, how .unlike its temperament, outlook and ex- 
perience. There are certain essentials to happy stability in the 
East, among them, cantimiity and cohesion. Democracy does not 
always assure these, even in the cool and practical coirntries of 
the West.” 

True; and the form of responsible Government to which 
we are committed in India, cannot in justice to India, be based on 
the mere counting of a mass of uneducated heads. It must be 
based on intelligence, not on illiterate members. (His “the India 
we served”) Review by Times of India 19th June 1928. 

29. The difference, however, between the people of 
British India and those of the Indian States is that the former 
have to rely on Government ofiS.cers of different ranks, who have no 
paramount interest in the well-being of the people, as they are 
repeatedly transferred from place to place, even during the limit- 
ed period of their service, and therefore have not to care for their 
good-will having no permanent interest in them. These people, 
in British India, believe that that only is their lot and that there is 
no getting out of it. They never can have a chance of meeting 
their King-Emperor, in whose name the Government rules. While 
the people in the States are sure of their Ruler being at hand to 
speak to him of their weal or woe, whenever necessary ; his officers 
fear him on that account; and the administration is extremely 
cheap and prompt for them. Constant presence near them of the 
Ruler produces faith in him, love for him, the full sense of respect 
and loyalty to him. 
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30. Tlie ideal excellence, in the opinion of, the people of 
& system of G-overnnient has been described above! It also means • 
for them protection from external and internal troubles. Both the ' 
Military and Civil G-overmnent of such a nature,! however, must 
possess, besides the financial resources, the Power and Prestige 
•of Majesty and dignity to inspire a strong confidence in the 
people, 

31. Can a representative Assembly of the modern type, 
be able to possess individually or jointly such attributes of a 
Benign Ruler or Government? Can mere intellect or wealth 
produce such attributes of Power and prestige of the Royal Big- ' 
nity, nobility and Majesty, which alone have the highest place in 
fhe hearts of the peoples of India? Further do they really pos- 
sess the genius to utilise the new western constitutional machinery 
-of Self-Government and to adopt its details to the needs of their 
■own self-expression in the new Government of British India to 
begin with? Such would be the questions which the people of 
Indian States will be justified in asking to the Indian Political 
preachers against the Ruler of the Indian States. 

32. It will be very easy to give a reply to these ques- 
tions, in the affirmative. That reply alone would probably be 
neither convincing nor reliably sufficient. Such a reply will, 
perhaps, not be able to bear an examination of stern criticism. 

33. Who can possess such power and prestige, which 
should be able to command and exact obedience and respect in 
India? What shall be the nature of that power? That power, 
•consists, it should be noted, first in personality and position ; and 
next the possession actually of the magnetism as well as the phy- 
sical and moral forces and the means to enforce them and the in-; 
fiuehce that will conunand natural obedience. Personality of 
that character must be a constant quantity and must live eter- 
nally, It is a very significant and potent force by itself ; and has 
been a special feature of Royalty; and again as has aReady been 
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pointed ont; witH tKat Royalty naturally go the high attributes of 
nobility— -of blood, dignity and sympathy, all coming out of the 
responsibility of Royal birth and the natural aptitude to forget 
and forgive, with a due appreciation of the short-comings of men 
and times in their respective position and circumstances of human 
life. It would be impossible to expect these attributes in the 
common official or Ron-Official individuals or a body of such in- 
dividuals. For the people of India have, by their tradition no 
faith in such individuals in responsible posts, as they perforce 
happen to be of varied temperaments, and of lesser sort, however 
intelligent, however educated, and however wealthy. For, they 
would be so many fleeting shadows, living for a limited term of 
their office, and mostly wanting in the high attributes of royalty 
mth no stability or continuity, so essential to command a sense 
of permanence of that excellent Divine Emblem of Power and 
Prestige, behind it. Such Power and Prestige alone command 
respect; and are the real symbol of Authority which is most 
loyally obeyed by all. Such is the ruling idea, especially among 
the people of India. Even the present British Government of 
India, and much more so, all its predecessors in authority in India, 
have had that fountain source of the power and Prestige of a 
Monarch; and 'when that Monarch lives in the country or the 
State, the feelings grow all the more strong. Further it must be 
specially borne in mind, that whenever the Government of a 
country has changed its Monarch, by reason of invasions, con- 
quests or otherwise, it was never a result of the struggle of the 
people, either in favour of the one or aginst the new-comer or 
vice- versa. It was the army of one king fighting against that 
of the other; and people always standing netural, submitted to- 
the Conqueror; who always promised to rule well. This shows 
historically that the people of India were never as a rule a Power 
by themselves. And what has occurred now that they must as- 
sume the new role of democracy? 
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33A. With a view to make the position of the Indian 
Reformers, vs^ho are ardent supporters of Democracy in India, 
quite invincible, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, K. C. I. E., one of the 
foremost leaders of that school, and the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Bombay Eniversity, has taken, the great trouble of diving deep 
into the ancient Vedic ‘Samhitas’, the ‘Dharma Shastras V the 
‘Artha Shastras’, the ‘Eeeti-Shastras’, and ancient Buddhistic 
Canons, and many other ancient authorities, and in his inaugural 
speech on 13th July 1928 at the Institute of Political and Social 
Sciences, has made the following assertions of his discoveries, 
after an extensive survey of the genesis and development of the 
ancient polity. He states:— 

(1) A' close study of these authorities reveals that 
the people of ancient India, had, in their own 
way, high conceptions of the State; and that, 

(2) The literature contains high scientific discus- 
sions, as to — 

(a) The rights of Alonarchs and Governments, 

(&) The theory of Divine right of Kings, 

(c) The theory of elections, and, 

(d) The theory of Representative Institutions. 

He concludes that it is, therefore, perversion to say that 
Representative Institutions or the modern art of Government 
were alien to the genius of the Indian people. He repudiates 
the suggestion that the Indian people were not accustomed to 
responsible Government; and that. Democracy as understood in 
the West, was absolutely alien to India. 

He adds, however, “it is true that in recent times the 
Indian people were not accustomed to a representative form of 
Government; but in ancient times they were so well accustomed 
to it that they used to draw up “declarations of rights of sub- 
jects.” 
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TMs speecli, so re-assuring to. the Indian Reformers, has 
been bitterly criticised by one ‘Histericus’, by setting up a riyal, 
article, giving the results of as close a study of the same authorities 
as have been- quoted by Sir Chimanlal; and coming to conclusions 
directly contrary to the above ! This article, entitled “the village 
in Sanskrit literature” is referred to as having been published in 
the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society . 
for April 1927 from Prof. V. A. Gadgil, a specialist. The critic 
asks— does the expression ‘Indian people’ used by Sir Chi- 
manlal include the untouchables and Shudras, who form four- 
fifths of the population? When exactly did these ‘recent times’ 
begin? When and why did the Representative Institutions dis- 
appear after flourishing for thousands of years, from the ‘ Sam- 
vitas’ down to the ‘Smritis’? 

He asserts— 

(1) In. ithe V edic literature — 

(q) There is no evidence to show any form of 
village autonomy ; 

(b) The Bharma Shastras and the Smrities 
show that the village officers were appoint- 
ed by the King and paid by him ; 

(c) In all kinds of taxes, the Ring exercised 
supreme authority; 

{d) The Smritis speak of the Monarchical, 
form of Government, in unmistakable and 
unequivocal terms; 

(c) and other unimportant matters were left 
to village elders : there was no regularly 
constituted or authorised Council in the- 
village. 

(2) In the Artha Skdstra and Neeti Shaptror— 
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(а) Inhere was .no village autonomy at the time 
of Koutilya; 

(б) These Shastras clearly lay down that all 
administrative officers are to be appointed 
by the King; 

(c) There is no trace of any form of autonomy. 

3) In the Buddhistic texts and the Mahabharat-^ . 

(a) In the matter of law and order, there is no 
indication to show any power vested in the 
village; 

(&) The Monarch ruled and the Beauroctratic_ 
Body governed in the name of the King ; 

(c) In commercial concerns and other crafts 
there was a regular civil service appointed 
by the King, and working in the name of , 
the King; and, 

(d) The King exercised a great deal of autho- 
rity in the administration of the villages. 

. Who should be believed? 

34. An unusual phenomenon has been attempting to 
come over India. Some say it is a dawn of civilization. One 
should fondly hope that it may turn out to he a real blessing of a 
much higher order than the present Constitution. But there are 
others who think that it may not probably be such a fortunate 
prospect, in the new constitutional phase of ^ Grovemment. The 
British Government, however, have already launched the experi- 
ment into existence. (Vide para. 6 of the Epilogue.) The Gov- 
ernment has stood for it as its God Bather ;; and yet it is said to be 
a ‘ bold experiment. ’ ’ Even so, that is intended for British India 
only; and, why need the Indian States be afraid of it or be drag- 
gedintoit? 
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35. The answer to this question is not far to seek. But 
before we come to answer the question let us look into the nature 
of that experiment. That experiment proposes to adopt measures 
some what on "Western lines, to enable the people of India to 
govern themselves; and manage their own internal affairs by 
means of Representative Institutions; without any control or ad- 
vice or direction from outside. It is believed however in certain 
quarters that such an experiment does not connote the complete 
withdrawal, for some time at least, of control over such Govern- 
ment ; nor does it suggest that the protective and guardian hand 
over the safety and peace of the country, would be absolutely 
withdrawn. On the otherhand, the Swarajists demand complete 
Independence ! 

Yet this experiment is certainly a venture; — albeit it 
Has been made with all sincerity of heart for the real good of the' 
people of British India, and conceived with the best intentions, 
and good-will. Those people of India, for whom it is intended, 
have so far not understood it in any sense,— beyond having to sign 
a voting paper on some date, “as it is so ordered by Government.’^ 
They have never asked for it. But the ideal exceEence of the 
dehberations in the Councils for some time, and the part taken 
therein by the Indian Political leaders, so creditably performed,, 
have made an excellent impression, at least during the earlier 
part of the working of the Reforms ; and, though great trouble 
has since been created, first by non-co-operation and lately, when 
the Royal Commission was ajinounced, a strong boycott cry was 
raised, the British Government has not yet lost the hope of suc- 
cess in the experiment. 

Sir John Simon’s own views on the subject, appear in 
his speech of- 8th April 1928 in the following words: — 

Aluch has been written by philosophers and poets of 
the relations between the East and the West. As I study the 
vast task, which is laid on my shoulders, I become more and more 
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convinced that it is here, on^the TndiR-n soil, where we now stand, 
that reconciliation must be accomplished. It is in this that 
we may yet achieve that understanding between the East and the 
West, without which, both of us are so much the poorer, but iviih 
which, there is a future happiness, confidence and progress for 
India and Britain alike.’ 

That is an admirably strong hope of a far-seeing states- 
man. But it is as well true that ‘the State must folloiv dcnA not 
lead the character and progress of the citizen:’ and, ‘that Grovern- 
ment is the expression of what cultivation exists, in the popula- 
tion, which permits it. So much Mfe, as it has in the character of 
living men, is its f orie, ’ vide Appendix D ; to w^hich the earnest 
attention of every one concerned in these Reforms towards a De- 
mocratic Government in India, is invited. 

36. This experiment has however, been in the field for 
the last eight years. Both the Assembly and the Council of the 
Central Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures have been at 
work. That work is going to be examined with a view to see how 
far the experiment has worked; and what next steps would be de- 
sirable The genius of the Indian Representatives for working 
them is going to be put to test. But at this stage, all of a sudden 
there is a cry of “halt”; and, an attempt is being made to kill 
the experiment at its root. The very Power and Authority of the 
Parhament to bestow Self-Government to the co.untry is being- 
questioned. ‘The Parliament shall not be the Judge of what the 
Self-Government shall be: That shall be decided, and then de- 
.manded, by the Indian Reformers in a certain form of self-deter- 
mination; and the Parliament shall say “yes” to it’. That is 
what the present cry professes to be. Thus a mine has sprung up 
all of a sudden during a quiet sea-voyage. This new set of Poli- 
ticians is out to threaten both the Imperial Government, as well 
as the Indian States; that is kicking up both ways; that is very 
unfortunate. They are under a grip of strong feelings. The 
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emotions will pass away. But it imtfet be remembered that this is 
a voice of only of a few leaders from tb.e intelligentsia; surely not 
the voice of the people of India, though perhaps the British G-ov- 
ernment may believe it to be theirs. If that is true, it will only 
be an experiment of a game as between the Indian ‘Leaders’ and 
the British Government ; the demand for Swaraj has never come 
■from the people. It is the ‘Leaders’ who have been asking for 
it. But as repeatedly observed and admitted, though years have 
passed, there is no educated electorate of the masses so far ; 
though the principle of election was legally introduced into Bri- 
tish India long ago in 1884. If even under such circumstances, 
Self-Government does in the course of time happen to be an ac- 
complished fact, it becomes in all truth a literal ‘Oligarchy’,— not 
the Government by the people. (The Nehru Scheme has since 
been published.) 

37. If that turns out to be the real character of the Re^ 
forms in British India, the Indian States shall have nothing to 
do with them; notwithstanding the Ticeroy’s hint to the Princes 
•to ‘bring their administration to the level of the requirements of 
the public opinion elsewhere’ (which really is the opinion of the 
few Indian Political Leaders in British India.) 

38. In his latest speech in the House of Lords, Lord 
Haldane, on behalf of the Labour Party, drew attention to the 
divergence of the Eastern and Western outlooks. He asked what 
progress had they made in penetrating Indian mind. Until they 
found means of bringing the outlooks in mutual understanding, 
he did not think that they would be able to find a common ground 
for negotiating about a constitution in India. He expressed the 
opinion that “the problem could not be solved without the study 
of the history and of the development of Lidian thought, particu- 
larly, the Hindu thought. 

39. What the Indian traditional thought has been for 
centuries, has been already fuUy stated above. Any attempt to 
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set it asidev and introduce a novel experiment, is not likely to suc- 
ceed and the results will be unsatisfactory; more especially, w^hen 
the 'masses learn that the Government of the country has passed 
into the hands of an ‘‘Oligarchy”, that camiot be appreciated by 
the people; for, the change of Govermnent though intended for 
the good of the people, is being introduced without their consent ; 
and that their destinies are being handed over to people in whom 
they have no confidence; unless that is issued to them as a com- 
mandment hereafter, to obey the new Oligarchy under saapreme 
Government. If that is so as regards the people of British 
India, where comes the question of extending the same to the 
people of the Indian States, who will not, nor their Rulers can, 
appreciate it.’ 

40. English opinion on the Reforms advocated by the 
Indian Reformers appears thus in the Manchester Guardian 
(27th January 1928). That paper observes: — 

“We are certain that the Draft Constitution of the 
T -ndiari Politicians vdll ignore the British Parlia- 
ment and the Secretary of State ; except perhaps 
for making them responsible for India’s Army, 
Ravy, Poreigji Policy ; and her relations with the 
Indian States.” Clearly this Paper is not aware 
of the Indian movement against the Indian 
States. ■ I 

The paper adds: — “Indian politicians have 
never realised how grave are the objections to the 
British leaving, in countries, where the civil ad- 
ministration is not under the control of the Bri- 
tish Parliament.” 

It is amusing to find yet, that a few leaders ask the Bri- 
tish to quit India ; that is not a sane talk, too ; they would ask the 
Princes also to quit. But when such is the prospect of the new 
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Oovernment of India, at present, and. for some years to come, 
wliat is there witli these Reformers to promise to obtain for or to 
give to the people or to the Rulers of the Indian States ? Fur- 
ther, will it ever be in their power to compell the British Govern- 
ment to do what they camiot and never will do 1 It seems there 
is neither logic nor Mathematics here nor sound politics. 

41. If, at all, these struggles for including the Indian 
States into the scheme of the New Indian Administration and 
Government are intended for the good of the people (first of Bri- 
tish India and eventually for that of the people of the Indian 
States), the demand or desire for such a step should have come 
first from the people of either territories themselves. This has 
never appeared to have occurred so far; nor is it, for reasons al- 
ready recorded, likely to arise in the very nature of things. 

42. The necessity, however, of a “good Government” 
for the people will always remain ; both, in British India as well 
in the Indian States. In either regions the present conditions do 
not seem to be sufficiently satisfactory ; any public spirit, and a 
sense of duty and statesmanship, that is of value, and is available, 
can be much better devoted towards improving them not by the 
methods likely to destroy the structure; but by such useful ex- 
pedients as may be adapted to mak-e the structure, as it exists, 
solid and enduring. “Nature has placed a check on those that 
would destroy it with a view to rebuild from the debris.” 

43. For this purpose, it would be wise to take the friend- 
ly help of the British Government, with all the resources at their 
command in the introduction of measures in full consultation 
with the people first and then with each other; and prepare a 
scheme really calculated to ensure the permanent good of the 
people. This will doubtless set a good example to the Rulers of 
the Indian States also. The benefits of long experience and train- 
ing in the art of good Government acquired by British Officers, 
at the cost of India, can be obtained; and a claim for such a 
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friendly help at any cost, can be reasonably made, both by the 
Indian New Grovernment as a good student, as well as by the 
Eulers of Indian States; ;and the propriety of such a request, 
made in a spirit of mutual good-will, will be promptly recognised. 
On the other hand, it is more than doubtful whether there is any 
wisdom in dragging the entire population of India into a scheme 
of Government, wanting in experience, that is likely to result un- 
satisfactorily by the measures now proposed to be taken by the 
Indian Politicians ; in the absence of the necessary preparedness, 
of the means and ability, so essential for such a stupendous task. 
E one questions the iona-ficles, the patriotism and the zeal with 
which the Indian Reformers have undertaken the task. And 
there can be no cj[uestion as to the ability of these Reformers to 
acquire the knowledge of the art of Government. But statesman- 
ship is a work of time and training and the preliminary qualifica- 
tions for such a profession have a particular character and they 
have to be acquired under proper guidance at any cost. 

44. In all sincerity however the British Government 
have resolved to establish Self-Government in India. But they 
refrain from laying down any cut and dry form of the Constitu- 
tion of such Self-Government. Such a constitutioai has not as 
has been observed before, and could not yet* be produced by the 
Indian Politicians, who have the liberty to frame one to suit the 
country’s full requirements; the condition being that it must be 
approved by the majority of the people. On this subject vide 
observations in the concluding portion of the Epilogue. 

Eurther, in a democratic Government of a State some 
of the difficulties of Government are the following : — 

No Government is possible without a Civil Service. 
This Civil Service must be permanent ; a Civil Service of a tem- 
porary character cannot be expected to work with a continuity of 
principles and policy. A representative Assembly would how- 

* The Nehru Committee has publish^ one lately. But it has been severely criticised both 
an India and England. 
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ever expect the Civil Service to he responsible to the Assembly. 
'Chat Civil service is the executive; and a good Grovernmeiit would 
impose on it a duty of guiding the Eepresentative Assembly, 
whenever it happens to go wrong ways. For, the Civil Service is 
in possession of the principles, traditions, and facts of Grovern- 
iTient. Such an Assembty cannot be expected in a State, where 
Eepresentative Government is too novel an Institution for them 
to h-c well trained and experienced, in a short time, in the art and 
kViOwlodge of Go'^urnment or legislation for the various require- 
inents of societj’ in each department of life, and in such a condi- 
tion of things a permanent and paid Civil Service will be an ab- 
solute necessity. It is not possible in an Indian State to obtain 
such a Civil Service, or an Assembly ; nor an educated electorate ; 
and, iii Biitish India, it will be a work for years. 

A Representative Assembly changes periodically and 
conies in poiver and forms its own Government on its ovni party 
lines. (Vide Apiiendix D). Such a jiarty Government cannot 
expect the Civil Service to be removable at pleasure for it has to 
guide the Assembly: — and the Assembly must be prepared to be 
guided by the Civil Service though it is true, that it is the execu- 
tive of the Government for the time being. The British Govern- 
ment has, by its very constitutions, a permanent Cml Service. 

Democracy is the Government of the people by the 
people through their representatives as their accredited agents. 
Therefore the electorates of the people must be educated to lie 
able to make a proper choice of their Agents. Until and unless 
they are able to do so, until they are so educated, there would be 
no proper representation and no reliable representatives. 

For this purpose the determination' of the qualifications 
of a member must be settled, so as to include and ensure the no- 
niination liy the electors of a right sort of able men to form the 
Assembly. Is it impossible to get such electors and such repres- 
entatives in sufficient numbers'? Perhaps not. But the methods 
i>t election might be so devised as to suit the capacity of the po- 
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pulation. The present metliods have been tried and fonnd to 
be not-efficient. The susceptibilities of the peoiile Avill have to 
be studied. There is little public spirit. This has to be created. 
At present a business which belongs to all is no man’s business. 
There each one is for himself. The good of a neighbour does 
not interest aiij?' body. That is an esential work, and a first es- 
sential is to create public spirit. It is a work of educating the 
masses. The Grovernnient is for their good. It is the jpeople’s 
money that is being spent for such Groveminent. That it 
has to be spent well and carefully is their concern. Money 
is obtained by hard work. That shows the value of monej^ 
Hard earned monej^ is well spent when spent usefully. It 
is the masses that have to say what their urgent needs are; 
it is for tl^e leaders to explain to them how ’ to select 
them for being supplied according to their urgency. The 
people, their habits, their wants, the means to supply them, the 
social wants, the local wants, the special wants and the future 
VvUiits, — and to prepare a progressive programme to supply them. 
That is a work of prudence, patience, industry and skill. The 
greatest good of the greatest number has to be conceived and taught 
to the peoxfie. A confidence has to be created among the people 
for the Leaders. A constant association with full sympathy, self- 
sacrifice and a sincere desire to work without expecting remunera- 
tion for public benefit, must be the qualification among the leaders. 
Such work must be voluntarily undertaken. It is not a paid 
office. Ho one has a desire to work without payment in India. 
And those that have independent means of living and spare time 
can alone undertake the responsible duties of a Leader. Efficiency 
and success in such undertakings is alone its remmieration. That 
requires public spirit and strength of purpose. All those must 
be created. That is indeed a stupendous task. And who is to do 
it? ■■ 

The following will show how the grant of self-G-overn- 
ment to the people of the British India can perhaps be utilisedl 
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0 ^'lie Indian Political Leaders will do well to spend their best ener- 
gies within limits of British India, first, for the best that they are 
able to produce. This has to be under any circumstances within 
the Empire —a democracy within a monarchy : let the basic prin- 
ciple be, not the outlook of its exterior, but a real sound benefit of 
the people; let there be no hesitation in accepting the best help 
from outside, in matters, in which they do require it. A bold 
admission of ignorance and want of experience would be the for- 
most good feature of manliness. Vanity has no place in it. 
They might be aware of the fact that the majority of the rural 
j)opuIation, more than 80 p. c. require a very simple form of Gov- 
ernment. The urban part, with its working classes have their own 
phase of life. And there are general questions affecting the whole 
country. Any scheme of the ISTew form of Governmeifi should, for 
its being well received, be in this way a tri-lateral constitution. The 
simplicity of the requirements of the major, that is the rural parts 
would reduce many complications. The franchise vote in each vil- 
lage should elect a punch to nominate their Representative for 
the Taluka. S,ueh representatives should select a candidate for 
the district ; and each District Representative should be considered 
to be a memper of the Provincial Council — ^Direct voting should 
be abolished for the rural parts — That will secure a real represen- 
tation, and save an amount of trouble and inoney. The rest would 
be easy to adjust, on its own requirements ; as its dimentions would 
be reduced. Eor the general requirements of the country, the best 
of both should be combined. There are available men of the high- 
est calibre and culture with best brains within urban areas. Among 
the rural parts there are men of positive practical commonsense 
and well informed of rural conditions and requirements. They 
would readily supply matter and information. The Civil Service 
would supply facts and figures and all previous history of policy 
and results. The combination of aU in a sagacious and statesman- 
like method ought to produce the best results. Patience and per- 
suation, imagination and a power to draw from facts and details. 
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and a sympathy for the needs of the people will all be of practical 
use. And when that is accomplished by British India, the Indian 
States would not be long in imitating or devising suitable methods. 

45. It is a very serious problem both for the British 
G-overnment and the Indian People whether self -Government, on 
the present lines of western Institutions vill- suit India. But as 
remarked above, British Government have offered it as their best. 
It is an experiment of grave importance ; and at the very beginniaig 
of its trial, emotional troubles have been raised and the form of 
the new Government under experiment is being rejected; though 
that form of Government has worked through successfully with 
full co-operation during the first triannium. That is the present 
insufficiently solved condition of the problem ; and there seems 
nothing for the people of the Indian States to imitate or to follow. 
ISTor can the Princes or their people be- expected to form any 
opinion on the question under such circumstances. They would 
perhaps say that they are not suitable for the well-being of their 
States nor those that the Reformers have so far foreshadowed; 
and more likely than not, they would themselves be able to evolve 
their own schemes much better, more satisfactorily and much 
sooner, based on broad principles, (ride also H. E. the Viceroy’s 
Speech at Patiala on 8th March 1928) ; some of which have been 
advocated by one of the progressive Rulers of Indian States and 
a statesman of recognised abilities in a recent speech at Bikaner. 

46. The Indian Reformers are now busy formulating a 
new national scheme; and have very recently promised to pro- 
duce it shortly. But the basic ideas of that scheme appear to be 
based, so far, altogether on democratic lines. The British Gov- 
ernment are |)repared to accept any form of scheme that may 
be approved hy the majority of the people not by the present agit- 
ating leaders alone, of British India, or unanimously. But* it 
will be far better for Government if they help the constmction 
of the scheme as suggested in the coaicluding portion of the epi- 
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log’ue at the end of this work in consultation with the people 
through their executive agents ; and the Leaders of the Indian 
Political thought. The British Government have played their part 
of the game ; they have only given the challenge. — The British 
Government will, however, not fail to insist on the reservation of 
Imperial interests, of the British Empire. The Indian Politi- 
cians have neither the courage nor the strength to refuse to 
comply with that demand. And the British Nation, with all the 
power and resources at their command are not likely to give up 
the demand of that reservation. On this point Sir Basil Blaeket, 
the Financial Minister, and the leader in the Legislative Assemb- 
ly, said on 20th March 1928 as follows : — 

(1) It is true that for political, economic, and 
strategical reasons, India was essential to the 
British Empire. It is also true that for the 
same reasons, India needed British Empire. 

(2) The declaration of 1917 is the expression of 
British Government of two factors- — one is eco- 
nomical, the other is political,— fundamental in 
the British position in India. The economic 
factor is this; the greatest economic interest of 
Great Britain is in India, which is economical- 
ly strong and prosperous ; because of this, she 
wants to trade with India. But there is a poli- 
tical motive, which goes deeper even. It has 
always felt that there is danger to the liberties 
of Great Britain in the existence of anything 
like autocratic Government controlled by the 
British people, and that they null be ultimately 
endangered, if something could not be done to 
limit autocracv in the Indian Empire.” 

Thus placed, the Indian politicians will have to play 
their part of the game. They have allowed 
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eigilt long years to pass over tlieir heads since 
1919 when G-reat Britain east the first die in the 
game of this famous experiment. It is in 1928 
that the various political parties are meeting in 
committees to produce a national scheme and 
curiously enough, & c/ore that scheme is ready, 
they have started organised parties to tour the 
villages to educate the electorates on the prin- 
( ciples of Self-Government ! That is the pre- 
sent condition of things in British India ; and 
there seems nothing tangible yet for the Indian 
States to follow the example of British India. 

47. But in the Government of any Nation, the Central 
hand of protection is an absolute necessity for the universal good 
of the people, who are “the subjects” placed under such protec- 
tion. A careful general observation and anah'sis of these people 
of different temperaments and degrees of intelligence among the 
millions of human beings in India will show a continuous and an 
infinite variety. No definite line can be drawn between one class 
.and another. The Government of the universe shows, however, 
,a Providential design and an eternal law that has never been fail- 
ing. A central grand power governs the whole creation under 
that eternal law, which exacts obedience. It is always wise there- 
fore and it has always been considered wise, in the matter of the 
•Government of the people, to take a sound lesson from the orga- 
nization in .nature and the wisdom of Divine Providence {vide 
Appendix C). In it all forces and their shafts that act and re- 
act in their v'orking in nature, derive their power and authority 
from that one central source; and work constantly on that source 
of strength of direction and control. There is now’'here, in 
nature, an independent collective body of forces acting in consult- 
ation with one another in the Government of the Universe. If 
fhat is true both scientifically and historically, of Nature’s Gov- 
.emmeiit, the idea of a democratic rule in any Nation becomes at 
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once an illogical proposition; and altogether \?anting in the cen- 
tral strength so essentially necessary to the safe -working of the 
whole, and therefore apt to come to grief, invoMng confusion, 
instability and consequent disaster. The age-long working, erer 
since the ereation, of the solar system under the central influence 
and control of the Sun, furnishes a vi-vid example. Even the 
mythological Gods are considered to derive their power from one 
great central source. How then can a body of men, howsoever 
intelligent, calling themselves representatives of the people, claim 
a power and prestige of their own? The idea of independence 
seems to have been misinterpreted by the new educated Re- 
formers. They might ask themselves, if they are themselves in- 
dependent. Let them examine the iimer working of the organiza- 
tion and structure of their own physical body, and then answer 
that question. Can they, howsoever united, be independent? 
And, independent of what ? They cannot even breathe independ- 
ently. Human life itself is dependent, — absolutely dependent, 
^ifeither their physical nor their intellectual powers, nor their re- 
sources would be of any avail when time comes, vuthout the aid, 
the assistance, and help from others among themselves and from 
the Dmne forces of Hature. That talk of independence does not 
seem discreet. Human manliness does not lie in such an attitude. 
True manliness lies in the full recognition of hard facts, in assign- 
nig and paying full respect to the real powers in Nature that be, 
and to Her organization ; and, it would be most injudicious for man 
to “walk erect” and respect nothing or nobody else than man 
made law; and if men themselves transgress the Divine Provi- 
dence, and its directions, by such action, what authority and in- 
fluence can they be supposed to possess and exert on the people 
either of British India or of the Indian States? We might go 
further, and point out that, they will not, with such an attitude 
be able to exert any influence effectively on the British Natioai 
even; where, with all the Representative institutions, the Power 
of Government is derived and worked from the strength of the 
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Central source. There is no democracy even in England. 

48. It is high time then for the high souled and patriotic 
Ijcaders of Indian Reformers to reflect on what their somewhat 
hasty and not sufficiently considered emotional ideas of deino- 
cra,cy are leading them to do. They are bound, as leaders of the 
people, to take stock of the character, capacity and condition of 
the people they wish to oblige, the material and its character too, 
with which thej^ have to deal, the national and human forces that 
are bound to act on their ideas, and lastly their own capacity to 
deal with them all; and thereafter set their hands to this import- 
ant work. In this connection their attention is solicited very 
luunbly to the remarks contained in Appendix “C” attached to 
these papers. 

On this subject Charles E. Raven, D. D., writes, ^ — 
‘^All romid us, the spirit of man and of God is 
struggling in fetters, bound to the wheel of 
things by men, who trust in wheels. — ^It is often- 
admitted that the machine of civilizatio,n is- 
breaking down— that it must be overhauled, 
and reconstructed, if it is to be saved from the 
scrap-heap. But such a metaphor, true as it is, 
wholly inadequate: and, if the future is planned 
on these lines it will lead us to disaster. We 
are witnessing not the collapse of an engine, but 
the birth pangs of humanity.” ‘‘The divorce 
between the old religious beliefs and the new 
science must have disastrous consequences, un- 
less, it be healed. But it can be healed. Truth 
cannot be different for science and for reli- 
gion.” 

(The Creator Spirit.') 

48A. The Indian Reforms Act of 1919, and the pre-vi- 
ous Declaration of His Majesty of 1917 are both the result of good 
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faitli and good-will of the British. Nation for India. For it, 
India ought to he grateful. This action of that Nation is noble, 
and springs from a feeling of gTatitude on the part of England 
for the great self-sacrifice, India has made during the Great War. 
Such an action of that Nation ought to be responded to by respect 
.and gratitude. The motive of that action is worthy of both. To 
refuse to feel that respect and gratitude would be immoral. 

The character of the Indian people as a whole is univers- 
ally known to possess this national trait of gratitude for good- 
will, good faith and good work shown to them by any individual. 
The British Government, ever since it assumed the direct reins 
of administration, has been actuated with feelings of good faith 
aaid good-will as trustees; and each step taken by it, in the govern- 
ance of this country is for porgress consistently and for the good 
of the people. That has been an extremely patient work, fraught 
with many difficulties. The consolidation of the Government 
with a policy of wisdom and farsight for the good of both, — ^the 
Eulers and the ruled, was no easy matter in a large country like 
India. The framing of the laws and regulations, suitable to all 
Departments of human actmties is itself a stupendous task. The 
evolution of a system from out of a chaos, with care, caution, wis- 
■dom and patience is a Avork which reflects the highest credit on the 
genius of those that have built .up the Government in the land, in 
the most methodical and scientifi.c manner. The construction of 
that system of laws, on principles universally recognised as sound, 
the eATolution, the inunciation and laying down of a policy on 
those principles, working step by step to build up a Government 
in each Department, with a certain goal for the greatest good of 
the greatest number, based on such principles of justice and fair- 
ness, after a careful and complete survey of things and conditions 
in which the people of India were found to be living, was a gigan- 
tic work of a devoted band of British Officers. The Cadestrial 
Survey, the great Trignometiical Survey, the Geological Survey, 
and Land Survey, the Forest Survey, the Topographical Survey 
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,ancl many others of the whole country was a work of the greatest 
patience, scientific training and skill. The great system of Rail- 
%vays, Post and Telegraph, the design and construction of trmik 
and arterial lines of roads, canals and irrigations, designed and 
constructed, with a scientific knowledge, training and skill, — all 
these have added to the glory and highest credit to those that have 
built up this magnificent and colossal edifice of the Govermnent 
■of India. The systematic defence of the country both by land 
and sea, and latterly by air, on the most modern scientific lines, 
the system of education, medicine, sanitation, Police and the Judi- 
ciary, the land revenue, the Record of Eights, the Agricultural, 
the Customs, the Excise, salt and other sources of revenue, the 
great developmeait of finance and commerce by land and sea of 
the Indian ISTation; — all these and those already mentioned pro- 
ceed from a determined will to do good to India as well as to 
England, and the Indian Reformers and Leaders now come and 
claim it as their own property! And demand a humble surrender 
of it from the British Government ! Admitting it to be a tempo- 
rary flux of emotion, would not even the greatest of them think 
for a moment that this is altogether unmanly and inconsistent with 
their culture and position? An ordinary Commoner would not 
be so ungrateful and wanting in common sensibility. 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSIOISr. 

49. It has been observed above that as the Royal Coxninis- 
sion has been appointed nnder the Reforms Act of 1919, and as that 
Act applies only to British India, and the order of reference to the 
Conrmission does not include any direct reference to the Indian 
States, the question of the future relations of a Political nature, 
and constitutional too, of the Indian States with the future Gov- 
ernment of India, would be beyond the inquiry, to be held by that 
Commission : especially in view of the facts that as the British 
Government have appointed a Special Expert Committee for Native 
States and the reference to it does not even include this question; 
and yet para. 29 of the Introduction indicates how the Royal Com- 
mission will use the results of the Butler Committee. Eor, we find 
Lord Meston stating his views on this subject thus : — 

“ India must either be governed as Parliament directs or 
must be given Home Rule ; there is no middle course. 
If the decision of the Commission is in favour of Home 
Rule, a pronouncement by the Commission would b5 
essential, 

firstly on the question of the Country’s defence and the 
Imperial interests involved in it ; and 
secondly orx Relations between the Indian Princes 
and the future Self-Governing India.” 

“ Each of these questions wiU provide material enough for 
a separate Royal Commission : but Britain can not divest herself 
of her responsibihty, until they are placed beyond controversy.” 
Thus the two questions would seem to be inter-dependent upon or 
co-related with each other ; and will be dealt with when the Simon 
Commission comes in due course to form its plans for a Pofitical 
structirre for the whole of India. 

50. Sir Simon is a great Lawyer of high attainments, and 
a statesman of the highest reputation and though his duties and 
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those of his Commission relate exclusively to the Reforms of 1919,. 
they will perhaps admit this question of the Indian States within 
the field of their inquhies as regards their Financial and Econo mi c 
relations with British India and as an important, though a separate 
and independent unit of the British Empire in India. A separate 
Committee is looking into the question relating to them; hut that 
Committee would be an auxiliary one to the Commission. But in 
their reference to the Committee^, Government have practically 
decided that the Indian States have no political nor constitutional 
relations with British India. Yet for reasons, already stated, it 
will be interesting to see whether the Royal Commission would be 
inclined to the view that it is permissible for them to inquire into 
and decide that question. In all probability it would be. 

51. In that event it would be reasonable to inquire into the 
possible grounds for such a view. The first question they will have 
to inquire into and decide, would probably be, whether the Political 
and Foreign Dej)artments have any relations with the Government 
of British India. The work of these two departments relates to 
Indian States and to foreign relations only ; and have nothing to do 
with Government and Administration of British India. The Indian 
States have been treated by the laws of British India, to be Foreign 
Territory as has been already observed. The relations of the British 
Government with these States are obviously Imperial ; and these 
relations have created a responsibility in their Imperial interests 
and placed it on Great Britain. As has been rightly observed by 
Lord Meston, “The grant of Self-Government to India cannot 
possibly mean any way to include the Constitutional Government 
of the Indian States or Government over them ; ” and again as 
observed by Lord Meston, “Great Britain cannot clearly divest 
herself of her Treaty responsibilities in this respect ” and yet he 
refers to the existence cf a controversy. Such a Controversy does 
not exist. It has been only raised by the Indian Reformers. ^ The 
grounds urged by the contending party for a contrary view will be 
stated at length in para. 57 and an attempt to meet each of them 
wiU be made 'in para. 59 et seg. It has been further observed that 
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the relations of British India \'vdth the INative States are clearly not 
of Gonstitutioncd nature either under financial or economic Heads. 

62. There has been a very clever attempt, however, on the 
part of one of the foremost Indian Political Leaders (and he is one 
of the Swaraj Party in the Comicil of State) to assume for that 
Legislative Body, a power to discuss and decide the question of the 
creation of a Council of Indian States. He has given a notice of 
the following Resolution in that Council which is as follows 

“ This Council recommends the creation of a Council of 
Indian States. It should be composed of — 

» 1. (a) The members of the Central Government for 

British India ; 

i ' ' . , 

(6) The Chief Ministers of the Provincial Governments 
and, V 

(c) a definite number of Mhiisters from each of the^ 
protected States. 

2. That it should be presided over by His Excellency the 
Viceroy. 

3. That it should deal -with matters between State and 

State and Eoreign affairs, in which all States are more 
or less concerned. . 

4. That any decision of which, if approved by his Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy, vdll, subject, to existmg Treaties, 
be binding on the different States, if it is- also approved 
by the Heads of the States ; 

5. That a Council of war should also be established within 
it ; and, 

6. That Great Britain may keep a branch of her Army 
and Havy in India for Imperial purposes at her cost.” 

This is a wonderful resolution. It is a skilful, 
attempt to get the question of the control of British. 
India over Indian States quietly decided. It is note- 
worthy that such- a decision is to be arrived at in the 
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absence in the Gonncil in the present case of any 
Native Princes. Further, it introduces in the scheme 
the members of the Central Government but not of 
the Provincial Government except the Chief Ministers 
and omitting the Princes themselves includes Ministers 
from the Indian States ; and that is called a Council 
of Indian States. That is extraordinary. It assumes 
that the Indian Legislatures has the power to go into 
this question which it does not possess. 

53. The Indian Princes and their Chamber, who are both 
ignored, would seem to be sufficiently able to form their own Common 
Council. They do not require the help of these Indian Reformers 
or of the British Indian Legislatures. It is remarkable that it 
provides for an independent Council of war and an Army and Nav/ 
for Imperial purposes, at the cost of .Great Britain ^ The members 
of the Central Government and the Chief Ministers or Provincial 
Governments are out of place in a Council of Indian States. 

54. The Indian States may form a Commonwealth (vide 
Appendix A) of their ovm United States as a separate independent 
unit and as a political force, and then they may take the help of 
some senior British Political Officers of experience as their advisers. 
For this purpose it would be eminently desirable to establish such 
a Commonwealth of the United Indian States and this might, in 
■due course be an accomplished fact. But such a resolution as is 
referred to above was bound to be refused an admission in to the 
Council deliberations by the President, as has been done on other 
occasions. 

55. Both the Royal Commission as well as the Indian 
States Committee will find it convenient, if necessary, to ascer- 

■4ain— : - ■ A 

(1) the important points of contention that wiU be raised 

and the grounds on which they are based, by the 
Indian Politicians, who insist on the incorporation 
of the Indian States within the New Reform Scheme ; 

(2) the forces that are arrayed in support of such a de- 
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mand that are considered too powerful to resist ; and 
which therefore ought to count as important ; and, 

(3) the arguments that are clear and invincible to meet 
them successfully. . ^ ^ ^ 

56. Then again, the propriety and necessity of the demand 
and the wisdom of the proposal will have to be considered: 
balancing the advantages and disadvantages resulting from such 
a step. Further it would be necessary to know, definitely, 
if such advantages are real, and are being actually enjoyed, by the 
masses of British India and that they have increased, as a matter 
of fact, their contentment, happiness and prosperity, so far, by the 
new reforms ; and what prospects for the future they hold out for 
the well being of the people of the Indian States. 

5tfA. It is understood that the report of the hTehru Com- 
mittee, which will be shortly pubhshed has one chapter dealing 
with Indian States and their future relations with British India. 
The Framers of the Report, it is said, say that Indian Princes would 
be expected to have good Government within their territories, but 
the Crown theory would go for good ! and their future dealings 
would be with the Government of India and not with the British 
Crown, which is what the Indian Princes claim to-day. (Stop 
Press note— Times of India, dated 7th. August 1928.) That is a 
part of the New Scheme of a constitution of India drawn up by the 
Congress Party. There seems to have been a modified change of 
attitude towards the Princes : Still they have adhered to the main 
idea of the New Government of India claiming the power of a full 
control over the Indian States! That is an impossible idea— for 
reasons already given. ■ 
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THE POINTS URGED BY THE REFORMERS FOR 
THEIR PROPOSALS. 

67. Coining to the points, urged hitherto, by the Indian 
Reformers from time to time, and their grounds, we find that they 
are thus described ; — 

: : (1) The Indian States, being situate Topographically within 

the hmits of India, are a part of the Indian Nation ; 

{2) The whole population, including that of the Indian 
States, is homogeneous in character and by nature ; 

^ (3) The same desire animates them all for— 

(a) a common nationality, • 

.(6) a common Gevernment, and 
. (c) a common citizenship ; 

and, if these do not exist at present, they should for the 
common good of all, eventually arise or be created. 

(4) There is a great necessity at present for the Indian 
Nation as a whole to form a united India : for, what 
British India is to be, that, more or less, Indian India 
shall have to be. 

(5) That necessity Hes in the fact of the great opposition 

of a powerful political party in England, who are 
opposed to the grant of a complete Self-Government 
to India, on the ground that so long as India is not 
a united nation, and possesses the Indian States as 
a separate system, self-government for her is an 
impossible proposition. This opposition must be dis- 
armed ; in order to gain the great object of attaining 
self-government for the Indian nation ; 

(6) There has been a curious attitude on the part of the 
Indian States to assert that it is their pleasure to 
grant any rights or privileges to their subjects or not ; 
and that the treaties do not bind them to do so. The 

i reply to such an attitude from the people must be 
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that “ the treaties are doGuments between parties 
that are dead and gone long ago. When the old 
Government is gone, and the new one eotods, the old 
relations do not remain permanent ; because, no such 
relations can, in the very nature of things^ remain 
permanent. The people pay taxes and the adminis- 
tration of the States must he governed by their wishes 
and opinions. That this is a question of human 
rights and these cannot he destroyed by custom and 
usage.” They quote an authority for this principle 
of theirs, from the work of one Mr. Thomas Payne an 
American writer. It is as follows: — 

“ Man has no property in man; neither has a generation 
a property in the generations which, are to foUow. 
The Parliament of the people of 1688, or any other 
period, has no more right to dispose of the people 
of the present day or to bind or to control them in 
any shape whatever than the parliament or the 
people of the present day have, to dispose of, bind 
or control those that are to live a hundred or a 
thousand years hence. Every man is and must be 
competent to all the purposes, to which its occasions 
require. It is the living and not the dead that are 
to be accommodated. When man ceases to be, his 
powers and wants cease with him ; and, having no 
longer any participation in the concerns of the world, 
he has no longer any authority in directing, who 
shall be its governors, or how its government shall 
be organised, or. how administered.” 

It is further argued, that as it would not be right and 
proper to suppress the natural rights of special 
classes on the authorities of antiquated Smrities; 
in the same way, the natural birthrights of the 
people of a , political nature cannot be destroyed on 
the authority of old treaties, j^however sacrosanct. 
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then. They may have suited the times and cir- 
cumstances and relations then existing between 
parties who are now extinct. 

(7) Much has been made of the treaties with the States ; 

and of the“ Rights and Obhgations,” created thereby. 
But they are now antiquated documents; and under 
the changed modem conditions and relations, they 

have lost their OTigmal character and must submit to 
the strong force of the advancing times and things ; 

(8) If the Bfitish Government has found it necessary to 
recognise the change ; and are ready to transfer the 
Government of India from the Crown to the People 
of India : the Indian RuHng Princes and their States 
cannot refuse to recognise the same necessity and 
wisdom of a similar step on their part ; 

(9) The “ transfer of the Government of India ” to the 

people of India should, in the very nature of things, 
ipso fmto, include aU the powers of the British Gov- 
ernment over the Indian States. The Government 
by the British Nation of India, includes the Indian 
States also. The pohtical Department and the foreign 
Department are branches of the Government of India ; 
and are maintained at the cost of the Indian revenues. 

(10) The treaties with the Indian States have been made 
by the Government of India and with them; and 
therefore, if the Government of India is to be trans- 
ferred to the people, the British Government will 
necessarily have to transfer their own duties and res- 
ponsibihties, with regard to the Indian Treaty States 
to them, together with aU the interests, rights, pri- 
vileges, powers and obhgations. 

Ql) The, treaties have guaranteed protection to the Indian 
States froni external and internal troubles ; and, when 
the mhitary and marine departments are transferred 
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new (Government of India, tMt responsibiKty 
will fall on tbat Go.vernment. The cost of meeting 
this duty and responsibility will ha^e to be paid from 
r their Indian revenues, 

(12) In the matter of the Financial and Economic relations 
: between the Indian States and British India also, the 
two are intricately bound up together. These have 
. been of a long developed growth. They affect the 


Indian Budget-. The Indian (Coinage, the Post Office 
and Telegraph, the Kailwaysf the Irrigation works 
on rivers that traverse both the British and the Indian 
States’ territories, the sea customs and transit duties 
on goods passing through the mutual territories ; and 
others of a similar nature, are such matters which have 
produced these relations ; and it is impossible to over . 
come the difficulties, which are bound to be of the 
most complex nature, if the Indian States are separated 
from British India. 


(13) Compared with the magnitude in Power, Position, 
. prestige and resources of British India, even the largest 
Indian State is, individually,, iafinitely smaller ; and, 
the very idea of the Rulers of these States, of assuming 
an attitude of independence, towards the surrounding 
and adjacent powerful Government, that is to be, 
‘ Vfould seem to be inconsiderate and wanting in a sense 
of proportion ; when, even wisdom and farsight would 
' advise them to give up such a,h attitude ; and join 
the whole nation of a Uhited India in their efforts 


’ and spirit, of patriotisffi’ fdr the bdmmon good of the 
entire population^ pi tHe .coiihtfy as a whole. 

(14) it has been, si^)B^te|i.,...tjia|^..^^^^ Assembly 

■^ould not be cbmpetent to undertake the very res* 
'^'pdhSibte' dxilihs^ df'po^lhing and 

' ' protecting tAe''c^n4^'^SiaMd hp ’of National- 

- li ciitibs 'O-Wee^^^ Wtii'-fli^rbrse communal 
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interests, and idivided between themselves in their 
social and political temperaments, with a balanced 
statesmanship, wisdom, and judgment ; for want of 
experience, training and sympathy, and knowledge 
of the actual requirement of the masses. This allega- 
tion is groundless. The National Assembly will be 
made up of the Representatives of the people of all 
interests ; and, when entrusted with these duties they 
can be fully relied on, for an efficient Government to 
the best of their powers, both as regards the interests 
of the people in British India as weU of those in the 
Indian States. Things will adjust themselves step by 
step. Experience will be gained and training in the 
art of Government will come automatically; and, 
where so many political leaders join in this important 
work, the united heads of the Assembly will be bound 
to succeed in their undertaking. No Government is 
perfect. The growth, doubtless, will be gradual. 
Sympathies wiU develop. Full respect for rights and 
sentiments, dignities and authority, customs and usage, 
wall be maintahied. The dignity of justice will be 
kept high. The National Assembly may be thoroughly 
trusted to do this, by the Princes and peoples of Indian 
States, in the same manner as at present the British 
Government is trusted. 

(15) The new reforms embody Bemocratic Institutions 
They are based on a wide franchise to the people. 
They have come to stay. When British India is en- 
joying their benefits, the adjacent Indian States cannot 
stand aside and look' aSkahce at them. The people of 
' tfiese States are libund to be ’ Impressed by tberd. 
Government for the people for tteir beneAt, must 
necessarily be witii' the “people first and by the' people 
^ ‘ next; ■ Bocal self^go voidthteirfe Ih tO'nIlS end 'tfiral plfitk 
‘ ' haiEi since d884/'tafight%hie'jpfeepie M Bnti^'InidB^eiiad 

o of the-iridiah i§batee4he 
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National GoTeriiiiient is only a 
fiirtlier step on a larger scales The character is the 
sanie. T^ of a Nation regulates every 

department of people’s life and activities. Their voice 
in the governance of these is therefore, essentially 

important for the greatest good of the greatest number ; 

as in British territory so in the Indian States. 

58. The above is a long list of the points urged by the Indian 

Political Leaders and would appear to be formidable ; and the grounds 
too would appear to be ostensibly sound. But it must be remem- 
bered that they are all one sided ; and such as a lawyer would marshall 
them. A lot of common phraseology and catchwords appear in 
them. Indeed, they are vitiated by the facts admitted in point No. 5 
by the Eight Honourable Mr. Shrinivas Shastri, who is not a lawyer 
himself, and has permitted himself to give out a secret. They do 
not certainly come from any sincere motive for the welfare of the 
Princes or their people, but out of an anxious desire to remove an 
'obstacle, in their way of attaining complete Self-Government, 
supposed by them to be formidable ; though that danger is a mere 
hoax. Bearing this fact clearly in mind, it is proposed to meet these 
points in all fairness, without any disregard or disrespect to the 
sound principles in some of them. “ 

59. In deahng with these points, it would be convenient to 
deal with them in groups, for obvious reasons. The first two or 
. three points can be dealt with together. It is true that, the Indian 
States are situated with in the geographical limits of the Indian 
Peninsula. Para. 9 of this note has already dealt with this aspect 
of the question. Further, India is such a vast cotmtry, almost 
a contment by itself. The North differs from the South in every 
respect. The traditions of the two differ, as those of the peoples in 
'British India and in Indian States. The physical, social and rehgious 
aspect, and the character of the population have important differ- 
ences. So too does the Fast differ from the West. These differences 
are (iue to physical and climatic influences, among others of more 
.or less potential character. Thpugh tins is so, it is : also true that 
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great mfltienc«s of Budhism, and Mahomedanism and 

other religions have welded the large population into organised 
groups by common rehgious ties and feUo-w-feelings. This however, 
has a disturbing factor in their sub-divisions of casts and clans which 
have divided them from one another^ But these influences have also 
produced communal interests of special nature; these again have 
produced, a serious obstacle in the, work of forming,. a united India. 
The interests of one repeatedly clash with those of another ; and, for 
want of harmony in thik respect, the homogeniety is disturbed. 
The proposals hitherto made for solving, the Hindu Mahomedan 
question are opposed by one class as implying the vertical partition 
of India ; while the other regards them as destructive of the attaiur 
ment of the eventual honiogeniety of the people of India at least in 
the near future. (Sir Hari Sing, Gour). 

The Government of India have published in T909, a Memo- 
randum showing the results of British Administration in India during 
the previous 60 years. This was presented to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment for their information. Para. 2 of it states : — , 

‘ India is nOt a single country with a homogeneous popula- 
; tion. India in truth is a congeries of countries, with 

widely differing physical characteristics. It contains 
, a number of peoples, speaking many languages, holding 
many creeds, observing different customs, and enjo 5 dng 
divergent de^ees of civihzation. It is difficult there- 
fore to speak correctly of India as a whole ; and, 
statements that may be quite apphcable to some 
Provinces do not apply to other Provinces or Sections 
of the country.’ 

The Reformers by means of an intensive work may attempt 
to remove such an obstacle for the poHtical advancement of the 
country: but ignorance and prejudice on the part o^ the different 
sections of the people will render such an attempt unsuccessful. 
A patched up peace will only be a trick for the tim,e. It wiU not last 
-long. Religious prejudices have a grip on the people even in their 
social customs and iqanners. AH these will be difficult , to conquer 
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id orSer to sectire their unanimous consent for one coriirdon constitu- 
tion hfGo’^ernment tor British India. At the same time, when it is 
rememhered that the character of the common Government is found 
to' he republican, and in it, Oligarghical, {Vide the speech of H. E. 
the Viceroy page 76, para. 76) which i- neither desired nor asked for 
by the majority of the masses, neither by the top classes, nor the 
rural majcrity : and when this constitution is altogether a novelty, 
never known to the people, and that the present struggle is led only 
by a handful of educated few from the middle classes in the urban 
parts, the assertion in point (3) urging a common nationality, a 
common Government and a common citizenship, or even tlie desire 
for these, loses all its force : yet it is asserted that a common desire 
for these animates the whole population of India. This would not 
seem to be true. No such common desire exists at present. Nor 
does it seem possible that it can be created by the re^^ormers, for 
a long time to come. It is an uphill work. It is against the very 
ingrained notions of the jpeople of a good government of the people 
of India. When such is the case with British India, the assertion 
that it should apply to the Indian India also, will be still more apart 
from the real ait\iation, either at present or in the probabilities in 
the future. 

60, This leads us to point (4 where a necessity of a united 
India that is, of a unity and assimilation of Indian India vith British 
India, is u,rged ; and the reason given for that necessity being stated 
to be what British India is to be, that, Indian India fihall have 
to be.” The trend of the common sense of the world has all along 
been, in the setting of a good example first, on the one part, and in 
following it next from the other part ; that there must be a full 
fruitfill and a substantial gobd bx^mpile which should attract the 
atf entibh of dthef S ' to follow. ' H^e i^ 'a' temptation of a future 
prbspect held oht, of %hidh hot even the' first practical' results are 
x i^ie ' of thesd ‘pf ejected reforhas f hay, 'many ' sound thii^ers queb- 
tibii'Hhe ■ wiedom ahd ptobidet^ bf iiitrbducihg dembcratic Tasti'th- 
ti'bhl dh Bidfisli^Ihdia ■it,^h,' )^hdre; n^^ y^ik 'workihg 

bt'tM6^]lrfXjaiyeM*^6''ihmmeht'' Abt^-have^bt^y^ educated the ptebpfe’ 
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in tinderstanding tlie meaning and ■value of a franchise. The princi- 
ple of electing a representative to the Boards is not reaUy -onder- 
stood. The representatives do not care to study the wants and re- 
t^uirements of their electorates; They scarcely consult each other. 
Tt is only at the election time that they meet or even do not rheet, 
the voters ; nor do the la'tter Care to know who the nominees are, 
and what their nominees are doing, dtuing their term of their mem- 
hership. So fiar, about the local Self-Government. As regards the 
new democratic constitution, the masses have ho idea of it. A 
voting paper is signed, because a voter is required to sign it, under 
the sripposed orders of the Sarkar. 

His Highness the Mir of Eha.irpur, in his interesting address 
at the AU-India Shia Conference has, challenged the Stars of the 
Indian Reformers to answer the following questions : — 

(1) ‘'Has the country acquired the requisite qualities and 
capabilities to administer its affairs in peace and 
prosperity, if it were given the chance ? 

(2) Have the inhabitants of this country developed the 
requisite regard and tolerance for the mutual feelings 
and obMgaticns ? 

(3) Has the country sufficiently advanced in education to 

be sure that the majority of them realise their respon- 
sibilities ? 

(4) Has India reached a stage in the scale of progress, when 

* ; you may call it a. perfectly organised country 2 ” 

• ; The Indian leaders have been dodging these questions so far ; 

but which must some day or Other, be squarely faced and answered. 

These are, no doubt, awkward questions : ahd the Nationalist 
,Rress has roundly . abused the., Mir: Saheb, for, raising theni. But ; 
■abuse is ho answer to Jqueetiohs of .fundamental- importance. It is 
almost Ja/ confesaohrthat^the" Indian; ’Nationhood is ' perilously;: like 

a-fietiom-h- ‘la cIuk-. J. 

J'-’-ibl; -‘-'The Ifidian-Rbliticai IieadereiMve-?ohly-thO'oth4Fv''dt^ 

in ’bdy-cOtttag'the'jRoyat'Cdiainiesi^ ’Rbform^,- gohe th^Iengtii I 
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-of claiming complete Seli-Goveuiment, without thg Empi'^-e ! and a 
- complete control over the Indian States;. This means that they have 
little respect even for the very Crown and Personality of His Most 
, Graeious Majesty the King and Emperor of the British Empire, 
which means a demand as a superior force or an equality with the 
British Power • and certainly a position of superiority over the Indian 
Princes. What can he the hidden force of such a strong claim ? 
when His Most Gracious Majesty the King Emperor, the Head of 
the entire British Empire has voluntarily and graciously issued 
a declaration that British India shall have self-Government. If 
that is their attitude towards the August Head of the Empire, 
:where is the hope that when they do attain complete self-govern- 
ment, they will have any sense of respect for the Rulers of Indian 
States ? Neither do they care to consult the niasses nor for their 
Sovereign. They feel they have descended from the clouds, as they 
seem to have the courage of spealring in the name of the masses 
even under such circumstances ; and this on the very thres-hold 
of the working of the Reforms Act, which is a Royal Grant of Grace. 
That is the immediate result of the reforms in the hands of the 
Reformers* and an un-natural one; for there seems to he no tinge of 
gratefulness, for the grant of a portion at least of the powers of self- 
government. On the strength 0^ that little, they believe they can 
insult even the Crown. Are such people to govern the Indian 
States ? God • forbid such a catastrophy to fall on the people 
Indian States: and avoid a need for appealing to Him to save them 
from their friends. Eor what, if every man in the vState is to " walk 
proudly erect ” holding uj) his head and asserting that none is su- 
perior to him but the law ? That is said to be what British India is 
to be in the future. : 

62. That state of things does not prevail even in Great 
Britain, where there are democratic institutions. But this develops* 
ment in India of ultra-radicalism on the part of the Indian Political- 
Leaders is the result of an incorrect idea probably Of liberty of 
thought and action. One would doubt if there is any patient 
thought, a dista.nt and broad vision, discretion, a due sense of pro? 
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portion, ealGtalationj 4 c correct: knoivledge of Iinraan psyciiology, 
and a correct training in the' craft of Statesmanship. There, is no 
inclination apparently to "work , on the hnes of least resistance. This 
ITltra-radicalism is not an Indian product and seems to be the main 
feature of the extreme party of the Congress, and that is its majority 
Their resolution for a complete independence of India has been 
characterised by Mr. Vijaya-Raghava-chaarya a veteran Congress- 
man himself— as not only silly, but calculated to make India the 
laughing stock of the whole world ! Mr. Caznavi, observes “ the 
loud mouthed talkers seem to claim a monopoly of aU patriotism and 
nationahsm, forgetting that mere vapourings are no substitutes for 
machine guns and air crafts.* They would forsooth, give notice to 
the “ Army of occupation” to quit, perhaps, to be replaced by a less 
costly army from the Mars” ! The influence of this extreme party 
has grown so strong that it has been practically joined by some of 
the foremost and thoughtful statesmen even of the moderate school. 
The above mentioned points (3, 4 and 5) come from a famous speech 
from the Right Hon’ble Mr. Shrinivas Shastri, a great thinker of 
established reputation, with a name andfame for sobriety of thought, 
of wide experience and knowledge and possessing briffiant powers of 
impressive eloquence. Yet he, even he, has been indur^ed to address 
the people of Indian States, exhorting them to throw off their allegi- 
ance to the Ruling Princes, not in open revolt of violence, but softly 
and deftly, with a continued pressure, without regard to hereditary 
ties and traditions of respect and loyalty for their Princes r and 

compel them to transfer their ruling powers to the people and in 
fact to walk away > And this Right Hon’ble gentleman has never 
so far ventured to use a language of that kind to the people of British 
India with reference to Ris Majesty the King Emperor. He did not. 
He has been honoured with the dignity of a P. C. and now as the 
High Commissioner and Agent General for India in South Africa, 
on behaff of Govemmelit ; a great man made pater by His Majesty 
and the British Government ; and it is not without a pang that we 
see that he has come to think so very lightly of the Rulers of the 
Indian States who have heartUy approved of Ms selwtion to the 
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bigli ofiice -in South' Africa ’ though they are held in, -high esteem as 
Treaty Chiefs and Princes hy the British Gdyernment, who know 
their importance as Mends and as a powerful unit in the Empire, 
Indeed great credit is due to the English Die-hard Political Party, 
who have amusingly threatened him into nervousness and into 
committing such mistakes • Surely he could have used Ms great' 
Cultiire, great wisdom and his great knowledge of human nature as 
it obtains in India, to reconcile the position dignity and honour 
of the Princes as internal sovereigns of their states with self-gov- 
erning British India ; in the spMt of Ms present mission to South 
Africa. He, alone of all others, was the man, who, if he had taken 
Up the work, could have helped the' Indian States to consolidate 
their position and to build up a common- wealth of the TTnited 
States of India r as a powerful bulwark of towerihg strength and 
a sincere sister unit of great capacities and a staunch supporter 
of British India, — ^witMn the great Commonwealth of the British 
Empire, Doubtless the States individually are small,— but col~ 
iectively os the united States in India, th.ej shall be and are even now 
a power to count with. Further do such Politicians forget that 
such an attitude on their part would be looked upon as a disqualifica- 
tion of a serious character for the gift of Self-Government ? 

63. The Indian Political Leaders may be reminded, if they 
have forgotten it, that so far as British India is concerned — 

(a) she has received the gift of Self-Government, though 
only a part so far,— as a grateful reward, from Ms 
Majesty’s Government. Can a grace create a right 
and a position of equality with the Grantor ? The 
famous legend of Bhasmasura is not unknown to an 
average Indian ; 

{b) that the leaders have hot won it as a superior power r 
■ • nor as Sir Basil Blaeket puts it “ was it wrung by 

; . ' Politicians from an unwilling British Empire.’* 

; . u; - ^Budget speech 21 March 1928) ; . 
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(f> that thei WiH.rw’atph and ■ spe ho'®' the powera 

will be worked ly the people ; as they are going 

, ; throngh a conrse of apprenticeship, as Representa- 
tives of the people ; i 

(a’\ the Reforms Act of 1919 was' passed by the Parliament. 

, and the Crown. They alone have the power of inter- 
preting it; and their intei'pretation of it is alone 
anthoiitative. Can India and her leaders dictate te 
them to interpret it in any other way? The Act 
extends to British India only and for the last eight 
years, this was never questioned and what makea 
them able now to attempt to read into it the meaning 
that it includes Indian States? 

(c) the British Government will not wall^ away by any 
amopnt of pressure from the Indian Political leaders- 
or from the Congress. That pressure is merely a 
complaisant, speculative and academic argument with- 
out any sobriety of thought therein ; 

•''/) the Indian Political Leaders have never served the 
British Empire, during their hours of need for help, 
in the ten long years of the Great E'xropean War : it 
was the people of British India, the Princes of Native 
States and their people, who helped His Majesty’s 

. . British Government ’ at a critical time. The gift of 
Self-Government comes tor the people of British India 
in gratefulness and Royal grace for their memorable 
services of an unparalleled self-sacrifice, “ ft was a 
generous recognition of the great services rendered 
by the martial races of India on the stricken battle 
fields of the world ’’—(Sir Basil Blaoket). 

These services have made a great land mark in the 
histpry -of the connection of this great country with 
the British Nation. What then is the status of these 
politicians,- which prompts them- so , vigorously in their 
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■ eontest both with the Paramount: power and, with the 
Indian States ? 

(g) that' there is nothing lihe a pressure ‘' soft or deft ’* 
on the part of the peof)le of British India on His 
Majesty or of the«“ Indian Leaders, that has.oroduced 
this gift; 

ifi} that there is nothing in Indian States which should 
compare conditions and circumstances in common 
with British India. His Majesty transfers the Gov- 
ernment of British India to Ilqt people to work within 
the Empire imder its control. His Majesty has a 
large Empire, and if the Princes have to do the wishes 
of the Indian Eeformers they will have to leave the 
State and go elsewhere ? There can be no analogy 
between the two; 

(i) both the Princes as well as iheir peoples have very 
largely helped the British Government in men and 
money during the Great tVar; in full co-operation 
with each other,— and it is for the British Government 
to reward them both. So far they have not been 
rewarded ; but doubtless the British Government will 
see their way to reward them both, in a suitable 
manner for their lasting good, hereafter. They will 
rxever fail to do so : — and a transfer Of the States to 
British India would certainly be an imdeserved 
punishment ; ' 

{j) neither the congress nor the other Pohtical leaders 
have had any share either in Mch services by the 
States or British India nor in the merits for which the 
reward has come or will come. There seems no right 
for them to quarrel over the Use of this reward or over 
its nature to which they are not a Party ; 

(k) that all the more, therefore, they have no right to 
attempt a split between the friends of the British 
Nation' within the Indian States who are the Rulers 
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and tlieir people ; ' There is no honest m moral motive 
' in such a step ; • 

(ll if His Majesty and His Goverhnient hlive been ready 
to reward British India, the' Rulers tbo, in addition 
. to what the Paramount Power will give, wi|l do the same 
-ill. their own humble way, under advice and with the 
help of the British Government. The offices of the 
, Indian Political Leaders do not seem to be required, 
in a question, which is one solely for his Majesty’s 
Government and the Ruling Princes on the one hand, 
and the people of the Indian States who have deser ved 
well of both, on the other. TMs will be done without 
much fuss of any kind. Indeed the Viceroy has already 
advised the Princes thus: “t|xe more your administra- 
tions approximate to the standard of efficiency, de- 
manded by enlightened publio opinion, the easier it 
will be to find a solution just and permanent, of the 
question of j-our constitutional position with regard 
to your future relations with the Government of India.” 

. This advice will certainly be considered by the States, 
as far as may bq possible, with due regard to their 
resources. The absolute need of raising the present 
standard of efficiency will certainly be appreciated 
much more by the Princes than others. But there 
will be difficulties (these will be explained in Sec- 
tion VII later on) and His Excellency will doubtless 
do . his best to help them out of such difficulties when 
they are placed before him, before asking them to 
improve their administration. 

The' New Government of India need not concern 
•themselves with the question. That the Indian States 
and British India are constitutionally separate units 
of the Empii’e, His Excellency is already fuUy aware. 
In 1909, a Memorandum oh the results of the British 
Administration in India was presented to the Houses 
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of Parliament. TMs is published. At pages 88, 89, 
the following paragraph occurs, on the subject of the 
Administration of the Chiefs in the Indian States, 
during the previous 50 years: — 

‘ Since the time of the Great Mutiny, the Chiefs have 
cordially co-operated with the British Government 
in placing the Administiation of the Salt-Tax and 
the Opium Duty on an improved footing ; they 
have, in many States, acted on the advice and 
example of the Paramount Power, by abolishing, — 
transit duties, by improving their judicial and 
revenue administration, by maintaining order, by 
constnicting roads, railways and irrigation works, 
by promoting education, by establishing Hospitals, 
and by coming to the rehef of their subjects in the 
grievous droughts which have visited India of late 
years. In all the more important States, and in 
many of the minor States, the cause of good Govern- 
ment has made great advances. In not a few 
States of Rajputana, Central India, and Bombay, 
recent famines have seriously reduced the popula- 
tion, crippled the revenues, and created serious 
financial embarrassments. But this set-back of 
prosperity is due to exceptional and temporary 
causes. 'Where famine has not interfered, the 
Chiefs, as a rule, keep their expenditure within 
their revenues, which have increased greatly within 
these 50 years. Some of them have large reserves. 
Many spend a large share of each year’s revenues 
on works of material improvement. Those good 
results are due in part to the good sense of the 
Chiefs themselves and of their Ministers ; they are 
* also greatly due to the peace secured, the example 
set, and the advice given by the British Govecn- 
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Among the 682 hrati\re States, with a total population 
of over seventy millions, there are some, no doubt, 
in which the people are overtaxed, in which order 
is not maintained and in which the Chiefs hve, 
beyond their incomes. Still, in the main, the Pro- 
tected States of India, have made real and steady 
progress, dming the last 50 years.” 

That was the state in 1909 : and what has come now 
since that time to speak so contemptuously of it so 
soon? The reason is that the modern Indian 
politician has a motive in doing so ; and because 
they are leaders of position, and others, without 
going into the truth or otherwise, have repeated the 
same complaint. It is a serious reflection on the 
good work of the Chiefs and of the most experienced 
Political Officers of Government who have guided 
them so long and so sincerely in their administra- 
tion. If the Eeformers have managed to forget the 
magnificent work, the British Government have done 
in building up an administration so complete in 
British India, they caimot be expected to set any 
value to the work of the Indian Rulers, so well 
praised in the official Report of the Government of 
India in 1909 ! 

(m) They have therefore to be reminded that the attempts 
to make a split between the Rulers of the Indiftn 
States and their people are unwise and are, if 
successful, bound to result most disastrously to both, 
and produce discontent and bad feeling ; and it will be 
no wise Statesmanship to create bad blood among 
them in this manner. This attempt, though bound 
to fail, is admittedly vicious ; 

{n) that the attitude of the Indian Pohtical Leaders 
towards the Rulers of the State has been all along any 
’ thing but friendly ; and, even assuming that their 
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■ • ’ ‘ ‘ riiie has not been what it should be,- statesmansliip 

should have been nsed more wisely by a policy of 

‘ " ■ suggesting the mending and not of ending it;— bearing 

■ ' i - in mind always that the resources of the States and 

* - ■ the necessary guidance are- altogether limited by 

British Indian Government, about which the Reformers 
are studiously silent ; 

” ' ' ' (o) that iieither the people of British India nor their 

Leaders pay any taxes to nor bear any share of the 
administration of the Indian States, nay have 
unhesitatingly used their purse : arid that therefore, 
they have no right to interfere with the aftairs of the 
States ; and that, 

• their present attempts are not dictated by any loye 

. : , for the- people of these States ; and, that they proceed 

from selfish ends caused by a mere hoax of a threat 

, ; , . , from an English Political Party, who are opposed to 

, . the grant of complete Self-Government to India, as a 

r.; ■ . whole., 

; . ■ 54.^ The Indian Political Leaders having been already ex- 

cluded from the membership of the Royal Commission, and ignorant 
of the status of the Indian States and of their own, claim a member- 
ship on the Butler Committee also. They claim for the Central 
Legislature^ .apd their Ministry, a full right — ' , ) 

i!vi make and modify treaties with the Rulers of the 

' ' ' States ; • ■ ■ 

*' 7 / {h) to be consulted on any alteration proposed; arid, the 

-Ij'- ' ■ 

(e) to be consulted in adjusting the financial and econo- 
mical relations of the States, with- the British Gov- 
ernment ? 

, ; , They, appear to be in a dream. They claim these rights 
' ' ^ ' in ignorance of the fact that so far^ the people of British 
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India have been entrusted with the management of 
certain transferred subjects of administration and 
Legislation only, under the guidance and control of 
the Efeads of Government. These claims, therefore, 
are premature and absurd. Further the fact remains 
that the foreign and political Departments in charge 
of the Viceroy have not been nor is it ever intended 
that they shall be, handed over to the people of British 
India. For, Self-Government evidently means inter- 
nal Government only within the limits of British 
India. 

65. This self-government shall, so far as can be seen, be 
always under the aegis of the British Crown and the Paramount 
Pqwer, and within the Empire. The King Emperor shall remain 
^s the Head of the Empire, His prestige. His Majesty, his power 
phall be the protecting and inspiring force from which all other forces 
emanate. That central force shall always be the fountain source 
of the strength of the Commonwealth of the Empire. In the same 
way all the sources of Power and Prestige in Indian States centres 
in the Ruler s as sovereigns of these States. The traditional 
sentiment of ‘India and her people towards their sovereign has 
always been of that character ; and it cannot be changed and treated 
with such levity, by a few novel Political agitators of the ultra- 
radical school of thought. On this subject the following extract 
from an old English Journal may be read with advantage containing 
the Observ^atidns by Mi-. Lovet Fr-aser, T.C.S., in his work “Lord 
Curz'ofi a;hd after.” This was written in 1911, long before, there 
was an jr idea of the present reforms ; — 

, : “ To the Indian mind, the Viceroy is ‘‘ ,a fleeting cidolpne 

the Government as a vague abstraction. But. the 
King Emperor whose image is stamped upon every 
rupee, remains a remote but living and a real and 
abiding Arbiter of their Destiny. Their tbongjit^ 
turn to him, as the dispenser of benevolence,, the 
. remover of burdens, and the fountain of , hpnqui;. 
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They are perplexed by no doubt about the logic of 
hereditary rule. Respect for the hereditary principle 
has been, from times immemorial, a part of their 
very nature" (the Country Life of 1 4th October 1911 j. 

That is really the ingrained idea in the blood of every 
Indian ; and has been such from the hoary past. It 
has a spiritual force, and their strongest faith attaches 
to it. If the western kingdoms look upon kings with 
love, respect and honour from a material point of 
view, in the East especially in the blessed Aryan India, 
that idea is spiritual, based oji the great belief in God 
and in the idea that He sends some of the greatest and 
worthy souls of great nobility and merit to rule a 
kingdom and an Empire {vide Appendix B). A Birth 
in a Royal family is not everybody’s lot and that birth 
is the Gift of God. So it is believed religiously. If 
the administration or rule of such rulers happen to be 
defective, that is the work of lesser souls, who ad- 
minister the rule; and it is perhaps not generally given 

to ordinary souls of material inclinations not living 
in an Indian State, to appreciate correctly the value 

and importance of Royalty. If His Most Gracious 
Majesty had lived and moved about India, such views 
would never have prevailed, 

6C. This brings us to the very core and kernal of the problem, 
whether monarchy or democracy is in accordance with the Law of 
Nature. The irresistable conclusion is in favour of monarchy,— for 
people whose very life is founded on a spiritual basis,— and Indian 
life is so based ; arid any attempt on the part of the non-believers to 
act against that law of nature must fail in India. There can be no 
prestige therefore in India for the rule of the people. Yet our 
desire for the people of British India would be to wish them well, 
if the masses can be 'persmded to accept the new theory unanimously. 
In the very nature of the people of India this seems impossible. It 
is an admitted principle that any Government of a country must bo 
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for the good of the people. Their right is, therefore, to he governed 
well and satisfactorily. The laws of Government must be good 
and jnst ; and the methods of Governments condncive to the AveU- 
being, contentment and happiness of the people. If this does not 
happen in any government that Government is disliked; and it is 
under such circumstances that the question of the right to rule is 
raised. One can easily understand the right to be governed justly 
and satisfactorily. But a right to question the right of the ruler 
to rule cannot and does not exist in this land of the Aryans. Even, 
the silent right to a good government is left as an unwritten law. 
It* exists as a matter of course. But it retains its sacred character 
and prestige, so long as*it is not asserted. For the Edng respects 
it, as his sacred trust. And if people ever think of asserting it, its 
sanctity is lost, in assertion by the people of their equality or even 
superiority over the king. That becomes awkAvard and against the 
law of nature. 

66 A. All Power in the Universe is centred in God. He 
alone exercises it providentially for the good of his creation. In the 
exercise of that Grand Power, he lays down eternal laws with know- 
ledge, wisdom and prevision. It is on that account that we respect 
Him, obey Him, and love Him and often fear Him. We never 
assert to Him our rights to Power, Wealth, intellect and health. 
Our will never guides His actions. We respect Him because He has 
that Power to do good to us as we deserve. 

In the same way, we respect man, who has the power to do 
us good. We never dictate to him, when we require his assistance ; 
and every one does not possess such power ; and therefore all have 
no equal rights. 

Among such powers to do good is the power to Rule, to govern, 
to protect, to defend and to adopt means for the welfare of the 
people all round. Is it conceivable then that every individual can 
claim to possess such power and exercise it ? For that purpose, 
Power ought to be constant and ever present. One who is in want 
cannot give ; nor can he claim or demand. He cannot be a beggar 
and a Euler at the same time. Hie commonest peasant or a labourer 
Auiderstands this. How can he rule over others, when he cannot 
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"rtife over himself ; and req nires protection ? He has ' no rightedo 
■assert, or impose his will on others. If that is so, what wonM he 

the meaning of Democracy ? ; 

66 -B. The very idea of the 'rights’ of man 'does not belong 
to India. It is foreign. What, after all, is a right ? What ia the 
root idea underlying it? The meaning assigned to it is, ‘that which 
i.s correct, good and part of the normal order of society’. At present 
it has ccme to be an aamrtin with the force of a liberty of will 
and action of individnals ; and that is considered as personal; alsb 
assertion of a title to property which is his own. There is, hbweyer 
a difterence between an assertion and a statement. Ordinarily, it 
should be a statement of a fact. There seems to be no need for ah 
assertion with any vehemance. For man’s life consists of ' dhties, 
acts, responsibilities and their consequences. These are a part of 
liis nature. They are right or wrong. They are social or religious. 
We are here concerned with the former only. Society is organized 
by rules bf conduct wisely laid down on the principles 4i right and 
wrong. What is right is considered Just ; and what is wrong 'a, 
unjust. There seems to be no place for an assertion of a right to dp 
a duty. One simply does it, as a matter of course ; and none woui’d 
obstruct another in doing a duty : or in enjoyment of his ppperty, 
which is his own. The social rules provide for this. These con* 
stitute the Law, which provides for aU needs o^ society. Qovei^n- 
ment includes the framing of these rules and, their administration. 
Can every individual assert his right to legislate and govern .? Is 
he endowed with the necessary wisedom to do it for the: whole 
population ? All that, with which he is concerned, is that there 
shonld be good Government, provided for his needs and that he 
should respect it. He leaves every thing else to the vise, who ai^ 
.accepted and recognised by the. social elders, as such.. " r| 
67: It is one thing however^ to demand good government 
and. quite another to question tHe Hght of the Ruler to rule. ' The 
people of India have never, and for the matter of that, no people 
in the world generally have yet tMought of ever being able one and 
fall tO' govern all, For, that is an absurd proposition.' Yet' Got*, 
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eminent, in the first instance is absolutely necessary ; and the right 
to rule has the essential to rule well. This is what the people expect 
from the Buler. The subjects of a State are always subjects ” 
that happen to be placed under a ruler. They cannot be rulers 
themselves. 

68. The necessity for the people to claim a representation 
signifies the need ^or them to send up their agents to represent their 
wishes to a Council of dehberation on weighty matters. But why 
should such a need for such representation ever arise ? If at the 
head of government there were men of experience and sympathy 
both in the executive and legislative departments, as guides and 
advisers, of whatever caste or creed, well selected and devoted to 
the good of the State, there should be no such need. {Vide H. E. 
the Viceroy’s st3eech at Patiala on 8th March 1928). The character 
of the entire Government must always depend on the character of 
its person nell. That is the ever important feature of a good Gov- 
ernment. The responsibility lies more on it than on the Ruler. 
Choice of select officer? is always a difficult for the Rulers ; as in 
British territory, so in Native States ; but more keenly felt in the 
latter, where selection is extremely difficult as there are very feW} 
fit to he selected, within small limits. 

69. In the Indian States, the Chiefs, Rajas or Maharajas 

and Nabahs have been hereditory Rulers. History shows that they 
have not been appointed by the people. Mihtary j)ower has at 
some time secured that position for them. As already stated the 
Indian People have never ceased to respect them, and to beheve in 
the Divine right of kings to rule. The idea that the King is a King, 
only so long as the people are willing to accept that he should be 
such, does not belong to India. It is an ultra-radical view of very 
few men even in Western countries, having its source in capital- 
ism, which happens to have a strong grip over siich men. It is not 
time even now in India to give a thought to its adaptation in this 
country. Let us hope that such a time may never arise. {Vide 
Appendix D). ’ 

70. More than enough has already been said that such 
a mind, desirous to possess the rule of the people, does not exist in 
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the peojjilt' of British India ; and, aU their present doings in the work- 
ing of the Reforms is being followed by the people Avitliont any 
hnderstanding or appreciation of it; they act mechanically; and 
absolutely in the belief that they are bound to show obedience to 
the orders of the Sarkar ” of His Majesty’s Government. The 
masses have never asked for the Reforms and will never ask. If the 
present system of Government is found to be not satisfactory in 
every respect : and it is changed in the manner proposed by the 
refonners, the new Government will not be free from the same or 
other sets of defects, though improvements may appear in some 
respects, both in the methods and in their working, but it is more 
likely than not, that it will be a cbange from kmg-log to king-stork 
in the present condition of the people. Bat to throw off the great 
central and magnetic institution of Kingship and its great prestige, 
power, and influence, would mean sheer ruin. That would eventual- 
ly he the clearest opinion of the people of British India. To deny 
the exalted personality of this excellent Kingship and loyalty to it 
is to refuse to recognise God ; and His Providence as exhibited in 
Nature, winch is there as an example intended for man to copy and 
follow. Receptions and defects are freaks in Nature due to their 
causes. They can be cured and mended. India worships men w'ho 
have faith in God, of high character, of nobility of mind, of rare 
sympathy and generosity and perfect honesty, and a pure and true 
heart ; for, these are Divine attributes. They have never respected 
men of mere intellectual attainment though such men may be used 
for special purposes in special cases. {Vide para. SI- A also.) 

71. As already observed, birth in Royal families is the work 
of Providence. Persons, there born, do certainly possess all these 
attributes, from their infancy ; hut They have to be kept absolutely 
free from contamination of bad influences and must be trained and 
educated. These attributes have to be developed for their proper 
use in a Royal position. "When that is not done, it becomes a bad 
breeding ; and when they come of age their rule is apt to be indiffer- 
ent. The responsibility is not their own. The proper steps for a 
timely imparting to them of a sense of their position, of their duties 
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and responsibilities, having not been taken at the proper time by 
those with whom that responsibility lies, the latter will be to blame. 
Yet even in cases of this kind it is never too late to mend. The cure 
must be wisely designed and carried out ; in order to bring out the 
inner qualities of royalty ; and here, ’ the soft and deft ’ means for 
that purpose have to be firmly utilised, without offending their 
feeKngs of dignity and tradition to which they are for a long time 
accustomed. Arrogance in language or treatment, a want of the 
sense of proportion in addressing or speaking or writing about them, 
will never produce the desired result. The most stubborn natiire, 
can be brought round and overcome. Their higher and nobler 
sentiments can be sympathetically and skilfully evoked or awaken- 
ed. That is the work of real and sound statesmanship; and if that 
is done, and the personnel of the guiding and administrative staff 
is properly selected, the administration of an Indian State can be 
rendered to be of an ideal excellence. The fullest co-operation of 
the people would be forthcoming. They would be only too willing 
to offer it to the central ruling power. It follows that it is certain y 
not wise statesmanship to preach to the people of the Indian States, 
a spirit of revolt. 

72. But such a preaching is quite consistant with the spirit 

of the resolution of the last Congress, demanding a complete in- 
dependence for India ; which is in effect a notice to the British 
Government to quit. But whither would they lead the country 
thus ? On what do they rely for such a strength of their tongue 
and pen ? They are however, all brave patriots for a good cause ; 
but for the moment they seem to be in the grip of some unknown 
evil influence. They feel terrorised by the threat of an irnpossible 
situation created for them by some English Pohtical party, lest 
such a position would be disastrous to their cherished objects of 
Swaraj, and possibly it is on that account that they are under the 
influence of an imijotent rage against the institution of the Indian 
States, because they believe that this happens to be a stumbling 
block in their way., ' ’ 

73. This brings us to point No. 5. It has already been 
observed that such a threat as is described therein is a more hoax. 
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It is an absurd threat in tlie face of the Eoyal declaration of 191“^ 
and the Earliamentary Act of 1919. Sir Basil Blacket, the leader 
• of the House of the Legislative Assembly lately, stated on 21st 
March 1928:—“ This declaration of 1917 was sincere. It is based 
•on both economical and poMtical factors. Great Britain wants 
India to be economically strong and prosperous country: for that 
purpose India must be politically strong. That is why Great 
Britain feels that India should some how or other be helped to ad- 
vance on the road towards self-government. If Indian leaders 
do not assist us the British people will continue their course, because 
they must.” That in essence is a plain statement. There can be 
no going back from the definite position once taken by His Majesty’s 
Government. That is a solemn Charter and a Magna Charta for 
British India, for all practical purposes. It is possible that some 
modifications in the form and the methods of self-government may 
be introduced with the full co-operation of the Indian people. But 
they shall be stich as would be most consistent with the desires 
and needs of the people of British India ; suitable on the one hand 
for the simple requirements of the majority of the rural classes, 
and on the other, suitable to those of the urban population also^ 
as what is required for the latter would be unnecessary for the 
former; both sides developing with mutual help. Nor would the 
existence of a separate system of Government in Indian States 
combining the best of the old traditional features with the best in 
the British Indian Administration, in any way obstruct the general 
well being and contentment, happiness and a complete security of 
the entire Indian people. 

74. Points 6 and 7. The question of the importance of the 
treaties has been fully disposed of already by the first fourteen 
paras. Point 6, however, brings forth a novel and an extraordinary 
principle, which if applied to India, and which if it had been recog- 
nised in England, the long hneage of the Kings of England, or the 
oldest Statutes of that country or the various treaties of that country 
with foreign Nations which even to this date. are respected as the 
wisdom of the ancients, would not have remained in force. This 
.American author, Mr. Thomas Payne is not a recognised authority 
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on constitutional rights of nations. He seems to Be an ultra-redicai- 
ist American, recognising tlie autnority of no one, but oi eacli one 
for mmself. Appendix JD). But tlie wbole theory can be 

biown away by one smgle refutation of it. If man has no property 
in him, be has no property in what belongs to his parents. He 
need not adopt lus father’s name even. When he is born, he brings 
nothing with his birth; and so he cannot claim any thmg ot his 
family as his own ; a very curious position indeed. But a right 
has its duties and responsibinties and conditions of its enjoyment. 
A man is nothmg without his property. Even as a labourer he 
must depend on his employer ; as a student on his teacher ; for his 
up bringing, on his parents and guardians. He is helpless without 
them. It he claims a right to property, all that governs that pro- 
perty is binding on him; that is the character of that property. 
He must be satisfied with this condition which he must obey. He 
has no obher choice. From this, comes the need of respect for 
institutions, elders and laws. This author inunciates a most des- 
tructive principle which s+rikes at the root of the recognised rules 
of social and political institutions prevalent , in all nations for the 
moral well being of the country. There are obligations of one 
party to the other. These produce benefits. These benefits are 
the result of good relations between them. They are enjoyed from 
generation to generation. But if such upstarts preacih the Gospel 
of Satan and advocate man’s right to behave any way he likes and 
still enjoy the benefits, he becomes a public enemy. Cannot one 
quote authorities by thousands to the contrary’ But the Indian 
PoHtical reformers are pleased to choose this authority of an Ameri- 
can ultra-radicahst, for their position, — clearly under the influence 
of passion or over enthusiasm on the wrong side ! One would 
wonder if such ideas, thoxights and the actions are not satanic. 
In this connection, the attention of the reader is invited to Appen- 
dix I) containing the views of an eminent writer R. W. Emerson — ■ 
also an American. 

75. Point 8. The British Government, it. is true, are ready 
to grant self-government to the people of British India, and why 
they are ready has also been stated already. That Government 
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have repeatedly declared that they have taken up the Government 
of the country merely as a sacred trust. The nature of that trust 
too has been explained. Providence has sent them to India to take 
it up, for the upMft of the people. They were not hereditory Kings 
of India. They never set up such a claim of their position. If 
they find it expedient and fit that the grant of self-government 
should be made complete, they may grant it ; or grant it by stages 
as they, as trustees, may think fit. For, in the words of Mr. Lovat 
Frazer of the Curzonian Eegime, — • 

” The British proconsuls to India were Imperialists, it is 
true; but theirs was another and a finer Imperialism, 
which had for its object, the creation of great nations 
upon firm and enduring foundations, the uphfting of 
myriads to a happier and a nobler level, the spread 
of Justice and liberty, and the evolution of a loftier 
manhood. They caught glympses of a vision, which 
was liidden from most ot their country men at home. 
They laboured not in pride but in himility.” We 
certainly do not find this humility among the Indian 
politicians. 

“ It is not Parliament, not the Government of India, not 
the consciousness of British oitizenship, but veneration 
for the Monanhy.'” This last may be specially noted 
by the Indian Reformers. 

The Imperialism referred to above bj" Mr. Lovat Fraser 
is naturally not appreciated in India. The main 
reason is that the modern Indian Politician is impatient 
tf it. He calls it a bad British Imperialism. He 
asks the English Nation to know how bad it is. He 
honestly believes, with his modern education, that 
it is bad; because of his, impatience and want of a 
sense of gratitude for work performed in that Imperial- 
ism. {Vide para. 48-a). He little appreciates the 
reasons why the British Statesman is cautious, slow 
and hesitating at each step, calculating, circumspect 
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of the circumstances under which he proceeds, though 
his reasons and motives be in every respect thoroughly 
honest. He honestly -feels that there are obstacles 
and dangers ahead, if he would hasten the steps 
towards his own cherished ideal, of maldng the whole 
Indian Nation a free and self-governing country, and 
refrains from heading at it all at once. That, he does 
according to his own honest convictions. Tliis, the 
Indian Pcliticians hardly appreciate. There is indeed 
wisdom in it. F we plead -for a correct understanding 
of India and of her fitiress for Self-Government, we 
do so, according to our own honest con\dctions. But, 
if we wish for such an understanding on the part of 
the British Nation, would it be wrong for the latter 
to plead for a similar understanding of their honest 
moti'm, attitude in action, on the part o-f the Indian 
Politician ? And that would seem to be only reason- 
able. If the British Nation is cautious -with all the 
experience and wisdom cf those that are responsible 
for the trust, it behoves the Indian Pohticians to 
learn something from it. But the present attitude 
of the latter towards such a British Tmperiahsm is 
anything but patient and wise. They seem to have 
no faith at all in their hnna-firhs. At one time they 
speak in glowing term? of the British Labour Party. 
They change; and very soon after, call them all had 
names ! Because they are found to he cautious and 
advising -the Indian Retormers to he prudent and 
p>atient. It is not enough for them to be siu’e that 
they are put on the way to Self-Government, which 
they are assured they are hound to attain, if they act 
with prudence and patience ; and if they place implicit 
confidence in the good faith and honest motives of 
the British Government. Their immediate target is 
the British hureauoracy; who are a mere tool of the 
central directing force. Yet they are believed to be 
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obstnictive ! It ■would be aU to the advantage of 
India, if Indian Politioianf^ act more discreetly and 
with patience. For, when Selb Government is fully 
attained, the New Government will perforce have to 
preach the same advice to the Indian young people 
who would doubtless clammer tor things, which when 
that Government comes into grips with practical 
problems would be too difficult to grant all at once. 
It is the same impatience of the present Indian Poli- 
ticians, which prompts them to demand the surrender, 
all at once to them of the fullest powers of Government 
of the country and of the Government of the Indian 
States. 

76. On this very subject His Excellency the present Noble 
Viceroy, Lord Irwin, has, in his memorable speech, before the 
Calcutta European Association, on 17th December 1926, when 
spealdng of the Poforms, and of the future of India, has very fully 
explained the attitude of the British Government. He said : — 

“ There are two classes of doubters — • 

{1} Doubting the wisdom of the structure set up, and, 

(2) the other, of even more fundamental doubters who 
state that the whole venture to lead India to Self- 
Government, through representative institutions, 
is at variance wdth the historic traditions and with 
many hard reahties of the present day. 

(2) To the latter I would say : — 

It 'was hardly possible for Great Britain to have acted 
differently. She is influenced greatly by her in- 
herent character. She is the pioneer of representa- 
tive institutions and of their application to the 
science of politics. She has contributed to the 
thought and practice of the world. It is equally 
incumbent on her to spread them into India, where 
she has influence. It was rightly recognised by 
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British. Government that circnmstances and condi- 
tions in India made it necessary to proceed along 
this path with prrudence. The result is the present 
form of administration in India. 

(3) “ The question, when would the British Parliament be 
disposed to entrust full responsibility to India, depends 
much more upon the foundations, which India herself 
can lay for her political development, than on any 
preconceived notion of the British Parliament. That 
Authority would wish well and judge well and shrewd- 
ly. At the root lies the question of the average political 
sense of a wide electorate. An educated electorate is the 
basis of Democracy. Without this politics would be in 
the hands of a small class that is an ‘ Oligarchy ’—of 
intelligentsia, and the leaders of political thought. 
It must be rested on broad based and intelligent popular 
judoment. Otherwise it is insecurely poised on an 
inverted apex.” 

(4) “ One of the greatest Viceroys of modern times in his 
last words, has said of the true work of the English in 
India, thus :■ — 

“to fight for the right ; to abhor the imperfect, the 
unjust or the mean ; to swerve neither to the right 
nor to the left : to care nothing for the flattery or 
applause or odium or abuse ; never to let 
enthusiasm be blurred or your courage grow dim ; 
but to remember that the Almighty has placed your 
hand on the greatest of her ploughs, in whose furrow, 
the Nations of the future are germinating and taking 
shape ; to drive the blade a Httle forward in your 
time ; and to fed that some where, among these 
millions, you have left a little justice, or happiness, 
or prosperity, a seme of manliness or moral dignity, 
a spring of patriotism, — a dawn of intel eciual en- 
lightenment cm a studying cj duty, where it did not 
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exist before] that is enougli. That is the English- 
man’s Justification in India.” • - 

Long live the Englishman, and the great nation that throbs 
with such sentiments and 'principles of manliness and a sense of 
duty of that manliness ! Who cannot agree that a perfect man 
is made after God ? The British Nation with all her heart wishes 
to give to India, what it considers to be her best. The conditions 
laid down in para, (3) are the most difficult to satisfy. 

77. If the Indian poHtieian of the present day would patient, 
ly stop to read, think over and appreciate the motive, — and the 
suhlime motive , — mth which the British Government is inspired in 
taking this great step for the futme good of India; none of them 
can dare think of an attitude of an ungrateful and quarrelsome 
spirit towards such liigh souls. The great Viceroy speaks on behalf 
of the entire EngMsh Nation from his high place of authority with 
a fuU knowledge of that responsibihty. If the British Government 
has such an attitude towards India, who would ever chink of parting 
company mth them and ask them to hand over their all in India to 
India and withdraw forever ? Who would separate themselves 
from such real friends and guides ? Some of the Indian pohticians 
would reply that these princixdes are admittedly subhme ; that they 
speak of the theory but not much is seen of its practice in the ad- 
ministration of the Bureaucracy. There may be some' force in this 
or such a rej-Iy ; but the Government of such ,a large country is 
indeed as large an order. The Bureaucracy and its innumerable 
staff are human creatures of varied temperaments and powers of 
intelligence. Errors and mistakes are apt to happen. Supervision 
and control to see that laws and orders issued are in consonance 
with the theory, and that the poMcy and practice ‘ are worked' out 
in the spirit of both, have doubtless been provided for ; and if such 
supervision and control are not found efficient, it is not difficult to 
find where they fail. All the same there can be no question as to 
the motive at the root. 

78. On the other hand, if the British Government have done 
so much so far {vide para. iS-A) and are determined to do much 
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ftiore good to British. India, is it possible {Vide) para, 19, page XIX of 
the Introduction) for any one to think that they would not care for 
the Indian States as well, who have deserved much more, for, they 
are the prior friends of the British Government ? They have helped 
the British Government in building up an empire in India, by a 
seH-sacrifiee, which the rest of India did not do during the earlier 
stages of the development of British rule in India, The Rulers of 
the Indian States. have a peculiar claim for help both for themselves 
and for their subjects; and that claim has been repeatedly recog- 
nised by the Paramomit Power. The Political sagacity of ,the 
British Statesmen acquired by them through a century and more, 
of training and exj.>erience in India wiU be made available for the 
Indian States, and for their subjects, even though the resources of 
the States be limited even with the additions by the coming ad- 
jiistments of their financial and economic claims. Their advice 
suggestions, wise and providential, as they are certainly bound 
to be, would be most gratefully accepted by the Rulers of the Indian. 
States,— rather than those of the Indian Reformers ; who are yet 
wanting in experience and training. This wiU be with a view to 
keep up the old Institutions and their hoary traditions without any 
break in the continuity of their relations with the Crown on the one 
hand and with theh subjects on the other and eternal friendly 
relations with British India. The inspiring words at the conclusion 
of Lord Irwin’s speech at Lahore quoted in a subsequent para, 
(para. 87) give the strongest hopes, sure and certain, of such an help 
being extended to the Indian States without disturbing their present 
position, dignity and internal Sovereignty witbin their States. 

79.. The Indian Politicians are asking the Indian Princes 
to follow the same wisdom of transferring their powers of Sovereignty 
to their people ; as the British Government have done and propose 
to do. Thivv -demand is either,— (a) the abdication by the Princes 
of their powers in favour, of their people, with a view to (&) secure 
a common Government for both, the people of British India and 
those of the States ; or (c) to introduce the same form of. Government 
by the popular Representatives; so that, (d) the States may form 
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a FederatiCin with stieh a Government, as a component part ol tlxe 
National United Government of India. 

Both these forms of their demands would appear to be of an 
ideal excellence and beautiful in conception. But the most import- 
ant question is whether either of the above is possible to accomphsh. 

In the first place, the people of the States are bound to suffer the 
consequences of a complexity of administration already described 
in para. 23 above, having regard to the fact that they have to lose 
above all a ready means of redress and Justice in a large order. 
Besides the cost and delay involved in passing through e long string 
of aiithorities, the trouble and constant anxiety would be enormous 
and a heavy taxation must follow. The very idea would strike to 
be preposterous to the people of the States, having been used to 
the Government of the Princes so cheap, and within an easy reach. 
The abdication of their powers by the Princes is impossible to 
conceive, for reasons aheady stated. The destruction of an ancient 
institution of kingship is a sacrifice not at aU demanded by any 
extraordinary exigencies of the times , nor does it give any propor- 
tionate advantage either to the people or to the princes for such 
a serious step. The exchange for the present state of Government 
in the States, in favour of the extraordinary proposal, would be an 
exchange from king Log to king Stork in every sense of its moral. • 
The British Government can go back to England : and where are 
the Princes to go ? and why put the people of the States in serious 
difficulties? 

80. The alternative proposal is such, as would be readfiy 
accepted by the Princes. But there is the danger of the future 
Central Indian Government with its present unfriendly attitude 
towards them an attitude threatening and attempting to donai- 
nate over the States. There are no signs at present that there is 
much love lost between the two ; and an inimical attitude is openly 
and boastfully exhibited by the would be new Governors of British 
India. The question of Federation with such a Governmait by the 
Indian States is under such circumstances, beyond the pales of prac- 
cal politics {^idc para. 92, Section VI et ; when such a federation 
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is for tke purposes of a coininon Government of the wliole of the 
country. • There is no unity of interests from any point of view in 
which the good,— practical good — of the people and Princes of the 
States can possibly be secured. Shorn of this motive, of federation 
with a Government which is out to throw away all connection with 
the British Government, the introduction of suitable and necessary 
Reforms, in due course, but as soon as possible, in the methods of 
Government vdthin State limits as far as resources permit has been 
for some time already under the earnest consideration of almost 
all the Princes. It is a thousand pities that the Reformers in their 
strong zeal and passion and hot haste, have not had time or patience 
to consider coolly the difficulties in the way of that object. Do they 
not know that ; — 

{a) the resources of the States are comparati vely small and 
extremely limited ; and much of their purse is being 
and has been already taken away by British India^ 
very unjustly ? 

, (6) in British India, there are people well trained and 
experienced vith a large field for training in every 
department, but in the Indian States, there are not 
either the men, in officials or non-officials, who can be 
compared in any degree vdth the superior class in 
British India, in the absence of the necessary facili- 
ties ; so that, the Government of the States can he 
influenced or helpied with a really sound opinion ; 

fc) The Representatives of the people can only make their 
wants known ; and beyond that, they are not able to 
help ; nor can they be expected in a small State to offer 
suggestions which would be of any practical value 
except in very rare cases. Further the Government 
in Indian States is generally of groups of rural parts, 
with a town or two only ; conducted to suit the simple 
requirements of a rural population. But have they, 
so far, ever interested themseUms with the wants of 
the rural majority even in British India, though they 
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profess to act in their name ? and if they have not, 
what cart the States people expect of them ? 

(d) Political education, and education in constitutional and 

administrative matters is easy to obtain in British 
India in towns a,nd cities, but extremely difficult in 
rural parts ; nor does a need exist for such education 
in such simple Government. 

(e) The Indian States, — a majority of them,— are a sort 

of rural Government for the most part ; and there, the 
most simple form of Government is not only sufficient 
but is the only form absolutely necessary in the 
hiterests of economy, both of Government and of the 
rural life. 

81. In the face of these and such other facts, what can he the 
meaning of such an insistence of the Indian Reformers upon the 
introduction of a constitutional Government on the new lines in the 
Indian States except its high sounding name ? There seems to he 
an amount of ignorance of the prevailing condition of things in the 
Indian State territories. The Reformers are all highly intelligent 
men with excellent wishes for the good of the people. Some of them 
are men oi: sound tbonght and exxjerience but not of the rural parts ; 
and if tl'.o}^ afford to spend some time over the difficulties of the 
sitiiation in the States, think over them and then having formed 
their conclusions, fa . our the Princes with their opinions and sug- 
gestions coi’taining sound constructive methods of reforms of a 
suiiablo and practical kind, such suggestions and opinions would be 
most thankfully recei ved : and the fullest Consideration wall be given 
tliem with a view to bring them into force as far as their resources 
j-'crmit and as far as they would be found suitable and necessary. 
The main point to be kept always in view should be a clear distinc- 
tion of treatment under tliree heads— 

(а) the rural parts, 

(б) the urban parts, and 

(c) general interests o* the w’-hole ■ State. 

Clause (t) including the working classes. 
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81 -A. On the suhiect the conditions of the rural parts of the 
conntry, the Royal Commission of Agriculture in their full Report? 
lately published observe (Chapter 1} as follows 

The bulk ot the population is agtieultural. It is 7.3.0 p.e., 
as compared with the urban population, which is only 
li p.c. of the total. There are no less than five hundred 
thousand villages. The main characteristics of the 
village hfe are still the same as in pre-British time. The 
•average holding of a cultivator is not more than 5 acres 
in the South and East ; elsewhere, not more than half 
the holdings exceed tins limit. That is a vast pox^uia- 
tion of small cultivators. The \dllage is self-contained. 
All needs of a village hfe are provided in it. Production 
is just sufficient for local need. There ar# no metalled 
roads nor railways within their easy reach. They have 
no occupation for more than half their time. The de- 
mand for agricultural produce from tcwms, is small, com- 
pared wdth the total produce. There is, therefore, no 
attempt to add to their w^ealth by producing more ; in the 
absence of an incentive, there is no desire to accumulate 
money. The standard of hving is very simple. They 
lead a simple life. Their needs are few ; and hence, 
cultivated holdings small. 

If that is the condition of the rural population, why drag 
them into the vortex of a political struggle, with a 
franchise, an election, representative institutions, all of 
a complex natirre, which have never been of any good to 
them, so far. With a view to meet their simple wants it 
would he infinitely better to treat them as a separate 
unit altogether and a simple constitution framed, of 
which the Village Panchayat may he the starting Unit, 
who in conjunction with others in the group may elect or 
nominate a representative for the Taluka; and from these, 
a representative, to the District and from the District to 
the Council, one for each District as rural members of the 
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Legislative Council. They would attend this Coun^^^ 
when, rural questions alone come up for dehberation and 
never for urban questions; for which urban members 
alone would attend. It is. only when gensTal questions 
come up that both the sections should be present. That 
would make the whole business of forming the Council. 
It would be rendered simple and would save an amount 
of trouble, money and time of all concerned. 

81-B. It would be very interesting to observe that very recently 
a new organization under the title of “ The New Country League ’’ 
under the Presidentship of His Highness the Maharajadliiraj Sir 
Eameshwarsingi G.C.I.E., K.B.E., of Darbhanga, has been started 
by a number of very influential Zamindars and leading publicists of 
India. The4dea seems to be to protect the interests of land -holders, 
business men and others ha vmg a stake in the country ; and, 

(6) to secure for them their legitimate rights in the future 
constitution of India ; and, 

(c) to make definite representations regarding the nature and 
form of a constitution, best suited to the pecuhar require- 
ments of India j — as jrequired by the Secretary of State 
for India repeatedly. • 

The League stands for, infer alia, (1) the progressive realisation 
of Respcnsible Government, (2) the provision of adequate safeguards 
for minorities and (3) increased representation for commercial, land- 
ed, agricultural, ex-military, and labour interests as well as tho 
depressed classes. 

It would be observed that, here there is a danger of mixing the 
urban interests with the rural. But this can be avoided, if the 
League deal with tlie rural classes separately from all others, for the 
purpose of simplifying the frame-work of the proposed constitution, 
of which, it is said, a draft is practically ready for approval of the 
members of the League. 

It should be particularly noted that the League observes that 
‘ a new, and for India, a strange stfstem of Government is in process of 
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evolution ; that large sections of India's responsihle citizens have 
failed to recognize the significant changes made by the Reforms ; 
-that a small section of India, representing local urhmi interests, has 
secured for itself a predominent portion of the power, under the 
Reforms, to the definite detriment of more solid and perhaps more 
sober elements; that this was due to the failure on the part of these ; 
latter elements to recognize the importance of the changes, , having | 
no sense of pubh'e duty : and that the framers of the Reforms too 
have failed to secure to them their rightful place in the new scheme. 
They describe the main causes, which have hitherto delayed and 
impeded all efforts at organization, to be:—, 

(а) The bitter attacks of the Indian pohticians on these 

classes, and on those who differed from them or suggested 
cautious fines of advance ; and, 

(б) Government have no longer felt or manifested the same 
responsibility as before for protecting the interests of 
those who have, in the past, supported them. 

This latter cause seems to be an important fact ; but it should • 
be noted that Government have not been partial. They stand aloof 
to give India a free hand in framing her Draft-Scheme herself. The 
League, however, has issued a manitesto in which they declare 
42 principles of their objects. The Country League stands for : — 

(1) The progressive realisation of Re.sponsible Government 
in India ; 

(2) The establishment of Second Chambers in Provinces; 

(3) The establishment of a simple form of Government in the 
Provinces ; 

(4) Communal Representation ; 

(5) Increased Representation for commercial, landed, a^icul- 
tural, ex -military and laboim interests and the depressed 
clalsses ; 

.{6; The support of suitable candidates for election to the 
various legislatures ; 
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States has been made clear. That distinction has been kept op ever 
since the advent of British Government in India. The two last are 
systems absolutely different from each other. The one has never 
exercised any c;ontrol over the other. The Indian States have been 
admittedly an independent system ; under the guidance, supervi- 
sion, and control of the British Government through the special 
Political Agency of the British Government and not of the Govern- 
ment of British India. The Foreign and Political Departments are 
maiiitained from the Imperial sources, being the share of the values 
represented by the advantages and concessions obtained by the 
Imperial Government, as derived from the treaties with the Princes 
of the Indian States. The transfer of the internal Government of 
British India to her people certainly caimot mean, therefore, the 
transfer by British Government of their own rights, duties, ohhga- 
tions and responsibilities with respect to the Princes and their 
subjects. The treaties with the States were concluded before the 
Government of India was es^abli'shed in India. 

The responsibility of affording all protection from external and 
internal troubles has been taken up by the British Government, as 
the treaties will themselves show. That duty lies on the Crown ; 
without any obligation on the Princes as regards the cost of protec- 
tion. This involves purely Imperial relations. The Crown alone 
having this responsibility cannot part with it by its transfer to the 
future Government of British India, as already observed. 

Point No. 12. Much has been made of the comi>lexity of 
the difficulties in adjusting the financial and economic relations be- 
tween Indian States and British India. The difficulties are imagi- 
nary. The adjustment is a matter of a simple eo;uation of the real 
rights and relations and their arithmetic. It should require no great 
diplomacy, if a more straight forward process is applied to settle the 
question. But for the fuller treatment of this question a reference 
is reque.sted to Section VII mfm. 

86. Point No. 13. This is the weakest point in the whole lot 
and the most akward one for the reformers. They would be sorry 
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for having ventured to put it forward. It shows the future attitude 
of the new Government of India by the representatives of the people. 
It contains a threat to the Indian States of their great powerful 
Government ; as being much larger than even the largest Indian 
State ; warning them to beware of the consequences, if they assume 
an attitude of independence towards that Government. Such 
attitude would clearly not be friendly anyj way to the States. Though 
the Reformers themselves love independence, they would not like 
the States of their own country to be independent ! The37 would be 
Jealous of their neighbours, in that respect. But such as attitude 
would not be conductive to a Federation of the desired character ; 
and, itself mars their claim, when it is remembered that — 

(«) The Indian States would still he under the protection of 
the more powerful Bri+ish Government ; and therefore 
the tlireat held out becomes impotent : 

(6) The Indian States will be a powerful commonwealth of the 
United States of India, under the aegis of the Crown : ’ 

ic) If the new Government of India is to remain a Dominion 
within the Emijire, as a valuable unit of the Great Com- 
moirwealth of the whole Empire would it he wrong to 
retort that an inimical attitude tow^ards the States would 
not be tolerated by them, w'ho are everywhere in the 
country aiid would make the new Government of India 
unhappy, under conditions that need not be described; 
but God, forbid such times to rise. 

(d' Such an attitude on their part towards the States would 
he inconsistent with their own proposal of a Federa- 
tion: 

(e) They w'ould be themselves enemies of the Empire, when 
the}?- become enemies themselves of one of the units of 
the Empire ; and that, 

(/) The new' Government of India, with such an attit.nrlA 
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dignity and nnworthy of Self-Government and wanting 
in good statesmanship and genius for organization. 

86. Point No. 14. There is no question of the capat r?/ of the 
new self -go'^ eming India to treat the Indian States as the British 
Government treat them at present ; but they have no training, tact 
and experience in statesmanship ; moreover the question foremost 
for fionsideration would he, whether they can be trusted to do so ; 
when ev^en now they are prepared to behave ungratefully and dis- 
respectfully even towards their own benefactors ; and, as a direct 
consequence of uncontrolled temper and temperament, hold cut an 
impotent threat to the Indian States of the evil consequences of an 
attitude of independence, which even the Imperial British Govern- 
ment have hitherto nourished in the Indian States, Further, what 
would be the special advantages to them of possessing a power of 
control and protection over the States, when they are out to level 
them down, by cutting down the tallest poppies in the finest garden 
of the Indian Empire ’ The fear that the Indian States are an 
obstacle in the way of their obtaining self -Government has already 
been shown to be groundless. An absolute want of sympathy and 
respect for the Princes and States on the part of the Indian Reform- 
ers cannot help the object of inducing the Princes to trust them in 
the same way as they trust the British Government. Their capacity 
and fitness to be trusted have been hampered by their present 
attitude. If this attitude were not exhibited and in such a bad 
fashion they would have been able to use the same ca|)acity and 
fitness to be trusted, in helping the old iustitutions of Indian States 
to come up to the best level of ideal excellence ; and then they would 
be called good, loving neighbours. It should be noted that it was 
the help of the Indian States that made British Indian Government, 
which is being estrusted to them. If great powers from the north 
west corner of Europe are ready to help India to be able to govern 
herself, as a highly civilised Nation, would not that be a lesson, which 
the Indian Reformers, as sons of a grateful land (and wdth gratitude 
to the Indian States,) who ought to admire and imitate it in helping 
the Indian States and render themselves as a model for the admira- 
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lesson, they have the gift from God of all th.e necessary qualities of 
head and heart, manliness and ability to attain such a sublime 
position of love and friendship and jtride and respect for the older 
venerable Institution of the Indian States ; and to help them up to 
their true position and status in the Emjjire, as well as in the world. 

S7, In this connection, one cannot resist the irresistable tempt- 
ation of cnioting again the extremely wise words of our present 
Noble Viceroy, His Excellency Lord Irwin, uttered in his ever 
memorable speech at Lahore on 21st October IP26. Here is his 
•exposition of the duties and responsibilities of politicians. The 
Nob.le Lord said — 

“ Politics is the Science of dealing with human beings. There 
is a close relation between sound 'priTicipUs in ^x)litics, and 
the dominent instincts in human mind. There are three 
such instincts , — fundamental to human thought and 
action i — 

(1) the instinct of comradeship, 

(2) the instinct of Independence, and, 

(3) the instinct of Reverence. 

What do they imjjly ? 

There is a relation between the Individual and the State : 
and each is bound up with the other. They are insepar- 
able even in thought. There is a widening series of 
concentric circles round the social man -of the ties of 
family, village, town, provdnce, country. Empire, and 
mankind. It is a homogeneous organization. Not one 
can be. removed without making a gap. Disregard one 
and your personality is cramped and distended from what 
it was to be. A National Plane that denies the just 
rights of individuals is a danger to the world. 

“ True Gcmradesliip. It should weld together all interests, 
classes and creeds. Extend this conception to a wise and 
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us self-respect, thrift, pride in upbringing our families,, 
and freedom of thought in politics. It is the basis of 
true nationalism, the conviction that we have something: 
of value to the world. 

^^ Independence is not the contriidiction of disciplme. You 
are bound to serve the interests of those you represent ; 
and yet maintain your independence of thought. But 
the unbiased opinion of a representative, his mature- 
judgment, his enlightened conscience, he ought not 
to sacrifice to any man living. They are a trust from. 
Providence, for which he is answerable.” 

“ Meverenct:. — All men, some perhaps half-consciously accept; 
some unseen power working in human life, greater than 
man himself. We all acknowledge, though we may not 
always observe, the distinction between right and wrong. 
There is no one who does not respect justice or a noble 
character. How does this instinct apply to politics ? 
We feel reverence for the State, for civil authority, for 
old institutions. We certainly reverence great men ; and. 
reverence for tradition is a great safe-guard in politics. It 
reminds us that the history of a nation is an organic 
whole, that the present is an off Spring of the past, and 
that what we ourselves are, we owe to the efforts, the 
achievements and the failures of those who went before 
us. 

“ For myself, I have the tradition of my grand-father behind 
me; it gives me peculiar pleasure and interest to think,. 
I am adding a stone here and there, to the structure, he 
helped to build. As we are the heirs of precedmg genera- 
tions, so we are the architects of posterity. A salutary 
check is placed upon those, who would destroy in the 
mere hope of being able to re-build something from the 
debris. 

“ These principles :belong to the eternal order of things. And 
; no Government, no party, and no community can prosper 

whipJl lOTinrP.Q fllATTTi ’’ ’ » — 
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88. This noble speech touches the most pithy points covering 
e?ery argument advanced by the Indian Reformers. From it 
follow the following principles — - 

(11 It would not be right to deny the existing ancient rights 
of the Indian States ; for that would be dangerous and 
unrighteous for British India, and wwild involve the 
British Government m a breach of, faith ; and would be 
a sure index of a want of wisdom and statesmanships 
for those who deny that right. 

(2) If any difficulties at all exist, they should be attempted • 
to be removed: and defects cured, in a spirit of comrade- 
ship by welding all existing vested interests ; with a view 
to utihse the powerful unit of the Commonwealth of the 
United Indian States {»ide Appendix A1 for the purposes 
of Federation in the common interests of both, — of 
British India as well as of the Indian States ; and those 
of the Empire. 

(31 By a process of mental discipline, which should enable ^ 
them to tlirow oF prejudice, the Indian Reformers, by 
a wise use of their independent thought for acting justly 
towards the Indian States, with an unbiased mind, by 
the help of that mature judgment and their enlightened 
conscience, ought to be able to see that, in their zeal for 
their cherished objects, no attempt is made to sacrifice 
the Interest of the time honoured institutions of the 
Indian States. The above will be recognised to be 
manly qualities, which the Reformers doubtless possess, 
as the trusted gift from God ; and, if such qualities are 
abused they would be answerable. 

.(41 The third principle of reference has a significance entirely 
its own. Reverence for old institutions has its own 
importance in Polities as stated above. It has been most 
impressively explained by His Lordship. And every 
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The cpnchiding portion, in the last two paragraphs lays 
down extremely valuable principles; and, the caution 
that “ a salutary check is placed upon those who would 
destroy in the mere hope of being able to rebuild some- 
from the debris,” deserves the most thoughtful 
consideration of the Indian Reformers, who would des- 
troy the exis+ing institutions of the Indian States, with 
a view to abolish the States and introduce Democracy 
in them. 

S9. We now come to point No. lii, which is the last argument 
.against the Indian States. Doubtless the British Government has 
-decided once for all, to grant Self-Go ^’•ernment to British India. The 
present form of these Reforms is an experiment and therefore is 
tentative ; and, what final form it would take depends upon the 
foundations which British India herself w'ould decide to lay. What 
these shall be, is still to be decided by them : and for that purpose, 
the British Government have left it to the tree biit unanimous choice 
of the people. On this subject, the excellent speech of His Noble 
Excellency Lord Irwin, on 17th December 1 926, made at Calcutta 
and quoted above would be usefully perused and considered with all 
the respect that it deserves. 

It follows that, when even British Indian Reformers themselves 
do not know what form the Reforms would take eventually, it would 
be impolitic: and premature to speak of them in most tempting terms ; 
and for the Indian States’ people to be ready to forget ohe wise 
maxim “ A bird in the hend is worth two in the bush.” Time is not 
yet, even for the Princes, to be tempted into the new proposals. 
If and when Reforms that wiU be decided upon by the unanimous 
voice of the entire population of British India are accepted ; and 
when they have produced attractive results, the Indian States will 
not lose the opportunity of talcing suitable lessons from them, if they 
find any ; and then it shall be the proper time for the Indian Reform- 
ers too to press them on their attention for adoption. 

90. The Indian States will not be backward in admitting that 
their Governments and tbeir systems of Governments are not of an 
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ideal excellence. Indeed no Government in the world is perfect; 
and the Princes are perfectly alive to this fact. No one regrets the 
defects more than they do. And even in British India, defects do 
•exist. And is it not with a view to remove them and give her a new 
form of Government that the British Government have introduced 
the new Reform Act of 1919, — and the Indian Reformers have 
started the struggle ? The British Government have permitted the 
people of British India to frame their own constitution, and their 
leaders have heen labouring to work out one. In such circumstances 
it would be prematme for such leaders to complain of bad Govern 
ment in the Indian States. 

90-A. H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala on 24th .Tuly 1928 pleaded 
before the East India Association for a real effort both by the people 
of British India and the people of England “ to understand the Indian 
"States.” He expressed a belief that it was perfectly compatible 
with British coimection, which is valuable, that “ the Indians should 
have greater power over the management of their own affairs than 
they have to-day.” Clearly this was a sincere belief. But the 
language of the expression of this belief has been the subject of an 
unworthy comment by the Times of India, which suggests that the 
Princes have for the most part managed either to conceal this belief 
in the value of the British connection and that in that connection 
Indians should have greater power of Self-Government ; or else have 
done very little to bring altout the relation of that ideal. The paper 
" carefully ’ reads the speech ‘ between the liaes ’ and thmks that 
it suggests that within their States the Pt inciS should have greater 
powers over the management of their own affairs and did not refer 
to the Indian States’ The Times of India forgets broad 

and clear facts. It taunts the Princes. But there can be a retort. 
The British Beaurocracy in India have never hitherto thought of 
entrusting that management to the people of British India, and that 
the Reforms were not received by the British Officers in a spirit of 
welcome. The question of Self-Government applies to British India 
by the Act of 1919 not to the Indian States. The Princes have 
already pubMcly declared their positive intention of introducing their 
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India. For, the ^^ery idea of Self-Go^'ernaient is foreign to the 
entire population of the whole of India, including Indian States. 

It is well known too that the conditions in Indian States and in 
British India in the matter of civilization and education in Western 
cnlture entirely differ. Again such civilization and education as it 
exists in the urban circles does not obtain in the large area occupied 
by the rural circles throughout India. What is then the force of the 
taunt now thrown out at the Princes ? 

The Rulers of the Indian States possess internal sovereignty 
within their States. No one is ignorant of it ; but the PoHtical 

Department of the British Government in India, powerful as it feels, 
has, even accordiag to the Times of India, {vide para. 6 of Appendix 
B) managed to put difficulties in the ways of its exercise. That 
complaint is now already before the Butler Committee. The Gov- 
ernment of India have in praised the good administration of 

the Indian States ; and what grounds are there now to maintain 
that there ought to be Democracy in these States ? Do the people- 
of the States want Self-Government ? They have never asked for 
it ; for as above remarked they are not ready for it. It is the Reform- 
ers in British India that have, for selfish reasons already described,, 
raised the question and have been agitating for it ; a very indiscreet 
attempt indeed : and, it is surprising to find that a leading English 
Journal of the reputation of good statesmanship and wisdom now 
seems to support it ! That is why His Highness pleads for an effort 

on the part of British India and of England tc understand the Indian 
States. 

91 . The short-comings in the administration and general Gov- 
ernment of the Indian States have been the favourite subject of 
adverse criticism on the part of the Indian Reformers and to a certain 
extent ox Government Officers very highly placed. Whenever such 
short-comings are found to exist, they are generally attributed to the 
Rulers of the' States. Ai^d why ? What logic is there in the corU- 
parison of an Indian Princes’ Gov eminent with extremely limited 
resources, iri able and trained meii and money, with that of an ex- 
perienced Governor and a Governor-General with unlimited resources- 
and a host of trained Officers who have governed British India for 
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tirst to the want of training and the essential compulsory education 
of the Princes in the sound principles of their position as Princes; 
and of the art of good Go'^ ernment as a part of their duties and 
responsibilities. The responsibility of this important duty does not 
seem to he well realised both by the Paramount Government, as 
well by the elders of the Ruling Families of the young Princes. 
"When Government in British India and their Legislatures have 
insisted on the principle of compulsory education of the children and 
adults of the population of both sexes and advocate its necessity 
within and without the Councils, the neglect to educate the Princes 
in the essentials of their duties as Rulers, has no excuse whatsoever. 
This defect, how'ever, can be remedied by an insistant pressure, and 
with sound, approved and accepted methods, suitable to the present 
reipurements, not omitting the old. There ought to he a combina- 
tion of the best from the old traditions with the new that is useful 
in every branch of the science and practice of good Government. 
‘This suggestion will doubtless be welcomed by all ruling Princes 
wdthout exception. They will also not fail to be ])rofited by the 
broad and liberal as weU as sound principles recently laid down by 
the good Viceroy and quoted above, as also by His Highness, the 
Maharaja of Bikaner, some time ago. These are as liberal, sound 
and wise as they could be expected. Such measures have been 
presumably adopted to a certain extent, and ore in force in the 
majority of States, as far as their resources have euablSd them to do. 
What is required is a realization of the insistant and constant sense 
of their necessity in these respects regard l)eing had to strict economy* 
and w'atchfnlness. If that is done all criticism from any quarters of 
au adverse nature would he disarmed, and the people of sucli a State 
W'Onld be bound to love and respect, and help and defend their 
sovereign, whenever necessary. 
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THE IDEA OF A FEDERATED INDIA, 

92. There a re some educated, political and economic thinker s'- 
who vonld love to see British India and the States heartily Join and 
make the country a solidi FederaUd fudia. Among such is Professor 
Sapre, lately appointed Principal of the Willingdon College. Pie 
thinks that 

“ The policy of maintaining water-tight relations between' 
British India and the Indian States is unsound in theory 
and unattainable in practice, under modern conditions- 
It is not necessary to go to the extreme alternative of the- 
absorption of the Indian States by British India. Not 
■withstanding their variety in character, which have 
created difficulties lor a common treatment, it is per- 
missible to entertain a hope that the Indian States can 
yet play a worthj^ part in the evolution of India. They 
possess a traditional sentiment of loyalty and chivalry. 
And the resources of constructive statecraft, in the- 
fashioning of a Federated India, in which the Princes 
and the people of india will have their proper role to 
plaj’', are not so bankrupt, as to postulate an inability 
to make friends with the Indian States, or their rapid^ 
disappearance, from the Political map of India.” 

93. Th# idea is excellent ; and especially when it is assured, 
that the Indian States shall in the case of such Federation remain in* 
tact and undisturbed, in then position dignity, rights and privileges* 
of their Princes in their internal Sovereignty. But in order to bring 
about such a Federation, British Indian Leaders and the Eulers of the 
Indian States must agree. Is that possible ? Refjent events and 
doings among the Reformers show that it is not. Their ah India 
Party Conference has unanimonsly passed the foUovdng clause of 
their future Indian Constitution 

“ The Indian States must form part of the Indian constitu- 
tion, and cannot be separated from the rest of India. 

2. The Compionwealth Government will, to begin with, 
assume all rights, powers and obligations of the present 
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British Go-vernment. (Fwfe para. 56-jA, Section. V)-- 
The States shall have nc relation with the Grown ; 

3. While respecting the Treaty rights, it will endeavour to' 
negotiate with each State tor a closer union. (Though 
the Treaties were made with the Princes and never 
with the people,!. 

4. This closer union siiould be effected t\y an agreement 
betw^een the Commonw-ealth Government and the people 
of the States. 

6. The States may have the fullest Autonomy : but the' 
Gommonw'ealth Government must l;e the stizerain power,, 
and must cont'.ol foreign relations, defence and like 
matters.” 

Thus, there will be no ‘ Princes ’ w'ho are not included in the- 
States. The peoples of the States will form their own republican 
Government, sirbordinate to the major Paramount Republic of 
British India. Such is the attitude of the Indian E-eaders. 

. On the other hand, the Princes assert with as much vehemance- 
that — 

1. They are quite independent of British India. 

. 2. They have no Political relations with her? 

3. They would recognize none else than the British Gov- 
ernment, as their highest Sovereign Paramount 
Power. 

4. That rbey possess full sovereign rights within their States 
under treaties with that Paramount Power. Thus the 
hopes for a federated India cannot be realised, if the 
present strained relations between the two, continue. 
Further comments on the attitude of the British Indian 
Leaders are needless. 

9.5. Sounder Statesmen think that this attitude is a passing 
phase of the Indian , sentiment. This sentiment and with it its 
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sensitiveness 1ms been latterly aroused by the British Government 
probably unintentionally and tlixough innocent ignorance of the 
Indian mind. Probably the British dignity would not have suffered. 
If Indians were appointed on the Commission. From an Indian 
point of view, that dignity would have received greater reverence, 
if a more liberal construction were put on the Act of 1919— and the 
-object of Parliament in the appointment of the Commission would 
not have suJBEered. On the other hand, educated India would have 
done better to show greater patience and put a better construction 
on the motives of Parliament in appointing a purely English Com- 
mission. That was a matter of mere detail, which should not have 
received the importance it has been given ; more especially in the 
light of the fact that the President of the Commission has smoothed 
away a good deal of the ground, yielding to almost all of the points 
put forward by the Indian Leaders ; above aU in the face of the 
assertion that Indian representative Leaders of thought will have the 
•opportunity, when the report of the Commission with all its accom- 
paniments goes before the Joint Committee for its examination and 
scrutiny, to sit in judgment over that rexmct along with the Joint 
■Committee. 

95-A. The failure on the part of the Parliament to nominate 
Indian members on the Boyal Commission has been looked upon as 
an insult to India. But if at all it amounts to an insult, it would 
be to those who consider themselves eligible to be so nominated ; or 
to those who should be selected by the Government of India for such 
nomination. The population of India is never concerned in the 
work of this selection and therefore it is no insult to the country, 
whose name has been used to emphasise the intensity of the msult. 
■On the side of the British Pao'liament, an assurance in all sincerity 
has been repeatedly given that no such insult was or is never intend- 
ed. Such an assurance ought to remove all sense of an insult, from 
a sensible mind, however sensitive. The high position of such 
gentlernen, who. are presumed to be possessed of prudence and faith 
.and honesty of purpose, requires them to shake off an impression, 
which would under the circuBostances have no good ground to stand 
•on. Further, nomination on all previous occasions, on the various 
JEloyal Commissions, and the omission to do so in the case of the 
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Reforms Commission must presumably be considered to rest on good 
and solid grounds. These we may like or not. But there can be 
no doubt as to the honesty of the motive ; at aE events there are no 
reasonable grounds for a contrary presumi>tion. Again, this feeling 
of an insult is a personal factor, and should that factor alone be 
aUowed to sacrifice the major interests of the whole population of 
India? (Vide Appendix D}. “We all know that angry feeling, 
when our country is belittled ; but we ought to be able to bear the 
tales of the past with an even behaviour, if not with an even mind, 

“ The saddest thing is that this cursed vanity, with its resultant 
temper, can drag nations to misery’. 

“ If a man is rude to you, it does not matter much. He is the 
person ashamed ; there is no need for you to be rude or furious. 

“ nations magnify these rudenesses and slights. They see 
insulfg, ivhere ncne were iniended. The mob is far more easily and 
more wickedly disturbed, than the individual; for indignation and 
ranger rise in company, and distruction is generaEy the only outlet.” 

(Mr. W. H. WiEiams in Cbamher's Journal.) 

96. The so-called tlireat o.? a certain Political Party in England 
that so long as there were Indian States in India, the grant of the 
complete Self-Government to India was an impossible x^roposition, 
would not appear to be so, if it was j)roperly analysed. It appears 
what was meant was that the complete self-government for British 
India, was already vouch-safed by the Declaration of 1917 ; but that 
such Government for the whole of India was not possible, — having 
regard to the fact that the Princes, by virtue of their treaties held 
the powers of comjjlete internal Sovereignty. {Vide. para. 16 of 
Introduction.) That is a mere statement of a matter of fact. But 
that statement of the English Political Party came to he miscon- 
strued. The grant of the first instalment of self-governing powers 
eame in 1919, and this complaint was never hitherto raised by the 
Indian Statesmen. That threat started the Crusade against the 
Indian States. This Crusade was first begun by the first Knight 
Templer in aE seriousness ; and a stir began among the Indian 
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Princes. The eSect of the first onslanght, however, was not com- 
plete when, an additional and a stronger force wns supplied to- 
the Indian leaders by then exclusion from the Indian Commission 
as well as the States Inquiry Committee. The boycotting of the 
Commission, and the draft Regulation about the Indian States in 
the new' constitution, have been put forth as a Rejoinder from them 
to the attitude of Parliament, which received a stronger impetus 
by the points of reference to the Butler Committee, which virtually 
excluded the Indian States from any Political or constitutional 
relations with British India, in an authoritative and decided langu- 
age. 

97. There seems nothing particularly detracting in the position 
of British India, which w'as to receive the powers of self-Govern- 
ment, which cannot mean the Government of Indian States if there 
are the Indian States Governments side by side. That is exactly 
the present state of thhigs. The question of fashioning a Federated 
India is altogether a diTerent question for the future necessities 
if they ever arise. But the public opinion among the Indian leaders 
has taken a peculiar color from their offended feelings of passion, 
roused by misunderstandings, not quite consistent w'ith their good 
sense. 

98. Professor Sapre, regrets such a position; and therefore 
hopes that “ the resources of Indian statecraft will not be bankrupt, 
in the fashioning of a Federated India in which the Princes and the 
peoples of British India will have their proper role to play.” He 
believes earnestly that the present tense feeliug is bound to dis- 
appear ; and cooler thought, wuth patience and prudence, will 
return. Sir Simon will be able to bring about a calmer atmosphere ; 
and the question of a Federated India would then be taken up by 
both, after forgettiog and forgiving the past. One w'ould devoutly 
wish that such hopes are realised. But the future is on the laps of 
Gods ' 

99. It is being repeatedly asserted forcibly that “ Public 
opinion in British India has made a remarkable progress in recent 
years. And by the Reforms Act, 1919, and the Simon Commission,. 
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Parliament des^e to make that opinion reasonably effective “and 
the Rulers of Indian States are advised to appreciate the spirit 
of the times and realise that they are the architects of their future.’’ 
Even His Excellency the Viceroy in his speech at Jodhpur, already 
quoted, exhorts the Rulers to respect public opinion in the matter 
of the standard of administration. And that if that is done, it vrould 
facilitate the adjustment of their future relations with British India. 
It has been indeed the consistent policy of Great Britain to foster 
a sound Indian public opinion ; which when found to be on correct 
lines, is always respected. Government has however been showing 
and infinite amount of patience with many kinds of unreasonable 
abuse of language and passion displayed hitherto bj;" the Indian 
Leaders : and will continue to do so ; fully believmg that the heat 
of the moment will pass away in due course. That may be true 
too to a large extent ; but it show^s the character of the public opi- 
nion, as it now^ exists ; and yet the States are being constantly asked 
to respect it. His Excellency has yet to learn that that public 
ojjinion about the standard of Government in Indian States does 
require to be modified : and His Excellency may be good enough to 
examine the same before it is offered to tire States in general for 
adoption. Such public opinion as exists at present, cannot be 
expected to co-operate w ith and induce the Princes to help to produce 
a Federated India and it would not be reasonable to expect the 
Princes to respect it. 

100. A curious irony of fate has overtaken the Indian States 
that their Rulers happen to be looked upon as w-anting in every thing ; 
and the “ Public opinion” seems to have been presumed to be all 
correct and all perfect. That public opinion is dissatisfied wdth 
even the present Government of British India : wdth such a large and 
efficient organization : and it has nothing but dow n right curses for 
that in the Indian States, But, no one has so far heard one respon- 
sible thmker, whether official or unofficial, to give one vf ord of advise 
to the holders of that public opinion to examine the causes of the 
short-comings in an Indian State administration, to remove them 
and to help them with the necessary means : and if they -then refuse 
to accept with grace such an advise and help, then find fault with 
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them. The weaker generally goes to the wall. A loud tongue 
protects itself and is successful in its attacks on others. But is that 
right ? Bo not the modern times and conditions apply to the Indian 
Reformers ; Bo they not require the knowledge of the really sound 
spirit of the modern times ? That modem spirit is not “Might is 
Right.” But it requires sound thinking. The Indian Reformers 
believe that agitation on a large scale on the pablie platform in the 
Councils and outside, as well as in the press has now been considered 
the largest force j and they have been acting on that belief. And 
the British Government too know what weight to give to it. They 
know perfectly w'ell how to treat the criticism. The Rulers of Indian 
States have followed the same coitrse. Is such criticism even to be 
respected by the Rulers of Indian States ? There is no training for 
the Princes : most of the auxiliary resources of the States have been 
taken away by British India. They are helpless. 

101. The necessities of modern conditions in the social, politi- 
cal and national life, must be found in the correct standard of sound 
progi-ess {vMe Appendix B) ; not in the wild ideas of immature 
politicians. The correct standard of sound progi-ess has its own 
conditions and limitations. The modern spirit must mean the 
spirit of progress with prudence and discretion ; to be attained by 
gradual steps. It is public opinion of that sort that the good Viceroy 
has in mind. But such public opinion dees not exist in India. 
That is a misfortune. 


SECTION VII. 


Belatijstg to the FiisrANOiAL ANE Economic Eel^ttons between 
British India and the Indian States. 


Pfelimmavy. 


102. It has been already es-plaiiied that the relations of the 
Indian States with British India are only financial and economic. 
The proximity of the boundaries of both and eonseciuent inter- 
communication in business of all sorts have produced an inter- 
mixture of such relations. It has also been explained why such 
relations cannot be called constitutional or political relations. — So 
much having been conceded, the question of bringing out in clear 
lines each class of such relations with a view to their adjustment 
has been entrusted to the Butler Committee. Though not political 
in character, these relations have apecuhar importance in themselves 
affecting the vital interests of the Indian States. In elucidating 
then: history, character and influence on the Indian States, and in 
finding out ways and means to give them a proper setting for the 
good of both, there will be certain considerations which will certainly 
receive the attention of the Committee of Inquiry. 

103. Doubtless, there is the fact that British India is being 
governed bj^' the British Government; they also have been in posses- 
sion of political relations with the Indian States. It was their 
pohtieal influence which enabled them to bring into force certain 
financial and economic relations with the Indian States, in which 
the States were not even a voluntary party. Though the influence 
exerted had thus a' political force, the relations brought about were 
not political, but mere conventions for administrative purposes in 
matters purely financial and economic in character. This point 
should be particularly hept in view. By domg so, much of the 
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would be sasred ; and the whole question would be shorn of all the 
artificial comple-sities attempted to be created by the Indian politi- 
cians in the matter. 

104. As Professor Sapre rightly observes : — a fruitful source 
of grievances of the States is furnished by their helplessness in fiscal 
and economic matters. To understand the nature of these griev- 
ances, we must first of all turn our attention to the economic transi- 
tion, through which India as a whole, is passing.. The Free Trade 
Policy of Great Britain was responsible for the complete subordina- 
tion of economic mterests of India, as a whole, to those of Iilngla.nd. 
Ihee Trade is opposed to the ideal of nationality. It is like a doum- 
pour of rain on a broken country side. If the drain water is allowed 
to flow un-checked, it will cut into the land and soon make both 
the rain as well as the land useless. But if the streams are embank- 
ed, the impounded water will irrigate the soil. Tariff walls are like 
embankments to the labour and capital resources of the country, 
which turn them into productive channels. 

“ The Great War has brought about a revival of the sentiment 
of Nationality. The European States have surrounded them- 
selves by Tariff walls: the policy of each being determined by its 
size, location, natural and industrial resources of its por*uIation. 

‘‘ The Indian Government though it has been anxious to stand- 
ardise and honour the politieaT relations with the States, did not 
hesitate to regard India as one unit for the purposes of its economic 
policy. The whole country was drawn into the vortex of modern 
industrialism, which is another name for Capitalism. This was 
bound to bring about a revolution in the regional distribution of 
wealth as between Indian States and British India, and between 
India as a whole and the rest of the world. We are not here con- 
cerned directly with the latter aspec't of the problem. But it must 
be admitted that the Indian States have suffered, as a result of this 
pohcy. It is a truism that economic forces do not follow Dolitical 
boundaries. If for instance we imagine that the existing States of 
Europe were abolished, and there was substituted in their stead one 
powerful State, there would certainly result a larger exploitation 
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'Of the natural resources of the Continent and civilization would 
suffer. The 'Economic consequences of the Tree Trade Policy woidd 
however have been less harmful, if India had been one political 
entity. In that case, fluctuations in regional prosperity would not 
have so mijch mattered. Even within a unitary state, efforts are 
made to restore equilibrium between agriculture and industry and 
between various forms of industry by means of Tariff. Indeed the 
fiscal history of each State is the history of its efforts in establishing 
such an equilibrium. To some extent British India has become, the 
ialnda rosa ; and there are no vested interests. Not so in the Indian 
States. The Ruler of the State is vitally interested in his territory 
and in his population. The prosperity of his neighbours, whether 
the subjects of a brother Prince or of British India, would be small 
consolation to him, if it be at the expense of his subjects. If the 
rise of a rival pent, the growdh of a neighbouring towm, tbe alignment 
of a projected Railw^ay, or canal, or the diversion of a water course, 
or trade route, were to adversely affect his subjects, he is entitled to 
adopt such measxu’es, as current economic theory -wonld dictate to 
him. So powerful are modern economic forces, created by improved 
communications and international competition, that the Indian 
States would remain little more than Geographical expressions, if 
timely action wmre not taken to regulate and control those forces.’- 

“ The Indian States would seem to be in a peculiar position of 
advantage to be able to take smeh action ; as they are under the 
protection of the Imperial Government and morally surrounded by 
appa.'enth/ friendly people axid territory. They would thus seem 
to be better off than States of similar extent in Europe ; yet skeh is 
not the cose; though they possess internal Sovereignty. 

There is a certain amount of inconsistency on the part of 
Great Britain in championing the cause of small States in Europe, 
to whom apparently she was bound by nothing stronger than a sense 
of honour ; and at the same time in sacrificing the Indian States to 
the economic policy of her Government in Indian States whose 
interests she was bound to safe-guard hy every obligation arising 
from solemn engagements. It cannot be said that Treaties are 
^scraps of papers in India, The British Government cannot be 
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si:ipposed to knowingly treat them so. It is however an example of 
a strange irony that Indian States, comparable every way to those 
in Europe in size and population, should be debarred from enjoymg 
that scope of self-expression and developments, to ensure which, to 
the tmy States of Europe, surrounded by powerful enemies, and under 
the protection of no superior power, a disastrous world wide w^ar 
should have been regarded as a small price! That would be an 
indiSerent reward for the honesty and faith of the good and trusting 
Indian States, w’ho have relied on the good faith of the British 
Nation and refrained, from protesting actively against such treat’ 

' merit. But better late than never. The British Government seem 
to have realised now- the injustice of the policy hitherto adopted by 
the Government of India ; and have agreed to inquire into and 
“ adjust ’’ inequalities and remove grievances, from wdiic-h the 
Indian States are suffering. The result is the appointment of the 
States Inquiry Committee.’’ 

105. ‘ That Committee would doubtless do their best to do 

what they can to set matters right. With a view to help their 
labours, w-e propose to draw their attention to certain lessons that 
may be deduced from the economic history of Ireland, during the 
important period through which that country has passed. Thd 
British nation has had a full experience of that history. It cannot 
be argued that the assimilation of Indian States with British India 
is too inevitable to be resisted, — as some superficial students and 
Reformers seem to think ; nor is the present state too complex to be 
remedied. To Great Britain at least, that problem ought not to he 
in$olu*able. Her union with Ireland took place in 1800. Previous 
to that event, there w'as a union with Scotland in 1714. The latter 
was governed with a policy of protection ; and, Scotland prospered : 
In the case of Irela'ud the policy changed into one of Free-Trade, 
which ruined that country; and the consequences are too well known, 
to history to need description here. Ireland lost all chance of 
fostering her native industry ; side by side with a rich country 
w^here industries flourished and with the same Fiscal policy go^ ern- 
ing both. Free Trade under such- conditions could not be an ad- 
vantage to a poof agricultural CGUhtry like Ireland. The result 
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was as foreseen by tbe Speaker, Mr. Forbe, of the Irish Parliament. 
There was a great increase in taxation. That was fatal to the growth 
of wealth. He would not beheve in the articles of the Union. These 
were framed to secure the purse and trade of Ireland against the 
evident wishes of the country, with the power, England possessed. 
“ The Union Parliament would alter or abrogate any article to 
abolish boraities ; to amalgamate debts ; to increase taxation and the 
minority of a hundred Irish Members wordd be jaowerless to resist.’ 

It is true there has been no political Uniorr between British 
India and the Indian States ; bat there is close approximation 
betvv-een them to fiscal and economic matters ; and the Omnipotence 
of the Government of India, has, so the Indian States believe, rend- 
ered the solemn Treaties and engagements of as little avail to the 
States as the Omnipotence of the British Parliament made the 
commercial and fiscal clauses of the Union of Ireland. 

“ Ireland grew worse till the middle of the last centurj?'. The 
full efiect of the Free Trade Pohcy told upon Ireland; her agricul- 
ture declined ; her industries declined, before the competition of 
cheap imports ; her population declined bj?’ emigration ; -while in the 
ISth century Ireland suffered from the protective policjj- of England, 
in the 19th century she suffered from her Free Trade policy of the 
United Kingdom. 

“ That fiscal situation was the inevitable result of the contrast 
in economic couditions between Ireland and Eirgland. In matters 
of Taxation, as in others, the interests of the greatest number have 
to he consulted and that greatest number in the United Kingdom 
l^alonged to the urban and manufacturing classes, blatters came 
to a head and a Eoj-al Commission (1891-96) examined several 
ways of granting relief to Ireland of which “ payment to Ireland 
out of Public Revenues was approved. 

106. “ This reference to the Fiscal history of Ireland raises 

two pertinent questions : 

(1) Whether the results of measuring tlie taxable caipacity 
are reliable ? and 
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(2) How far and with what practical object in view that 
method is or can be made applicable to India ? 

“ There are practical dif&cnlties in collecting amd interpreting 
the data necessary for the pirrpose. The Indian Taxation Committee 
indeed did make an attempt in that direction, and have not been 
able to produce satisfactory results. 

“ Apart from the question of incidence there still remains that 
question of the Tinancial loss, caused to the Indian States by the 
growth of indirect taxes ; in which they get no share. The whole 
question requires detailed expert inqumy. As already observed 
their profser sources of revenue of old have either been abolished or 
absorbed. Taxation in States is now mostly on land. The limit of 
productivity has been overstepped. The land tax is inelastic.’* 

107. The above throws an immense light on the helpless posi- 
tion of the Indian States. If therefore the Princes are to take an 
effective share in the improvement of their administration, as re- 
peatedly explained to them by His Exeelleney the Viceroy, the first 
requisite is the enlargement or restoration of their finances. With- 
out it, they would be powerless to do anything. Some of the feasible 
ways would be : — 

(1) The largest States might make their own financial ar- 
rangements ; but there would be obvious difiiculties. 

(2) The necessity of adopting one uniform method of treating 

the Indian States is clea.r. The only w'ay to solve the 
problem is to pay to them all, umder a well devised 
scheme, a proportionate compensation on the Central 
and Provincial taxation ; . 

(3) The incidence of taxation might be calculated per capital; 

on the net income ; 

(4) The Indian States may be allowed a voice in deciding the 
taxation as they are as much interested as British India 
herself. It should be treated, as a Joint concern, un- 
connected with the internal administration of either 
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Government. This arrangement should be looked upon 
as a mere ‘ convention for the benefit of both. Each 
should have a voice based on principles of fairness in 
business ; which is the only right way of looking at it. 
There is no problem of any difficulty in it. The arrange- 
ment would be thereby simplified. In fixing the Tariff 
the representatives of the Princes should take part as 
also in fixing the proportion of their fine share. This 
would respect all existing rights, of every state, large 
or small. There would be no question of interference i 
in the internal affairs of either Government, as was : 
feared by the M. C. Report. This question of the joint 
management of this source of revenue will have been 
deprived of its nature of an internal affair. The Standing 
Committee of the Chamber of Princes, or the proposed 
Statutory Committee or Council may be the Representa- 
tives of the States. The only alteration necessary in its 
contitution essentially necessary would be not to include : 
the Viceroy as its President. For that would be an 
akward position for His Excellency. Any negotiations 
on behalf of the Princes should jiass through the Viceroy, 
who should hold the balance between the two. For he 
should be holding two positions that of the Viceroy and 
President of the Statutory Committee and of the Cham- 
ber of Princes on the one hand, and that of the Governor- 
General for British India on the other. His Excellency 
ought not to remain in such a difficult position. But 
that is a matter for His Excellency. 

^'5) “ All such conventions should be sanctioned and aijproved 
by His Majesty the King Emperor ; so that all concerned 
shall be hound to respect them.” 

Such would be the general main principles, in the opinion of 
Principal Sapre, for the consideration of the Inquiry 
Committee. They have doubtless given a thoiight to 
them already 
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108. If this can be accomxtlished, and there are no instirmonnt- 
able difficnities apparent in doing so, British India would have nO' 
need to seelc an addition to their alread}? large purse from the Indian 
States : nor an addition to their already large powers and dignity ; 
and need not therefore have any cause to interfere vdth the internal 
affairs of the Indian States ; except when help is sought by the 
States by way of advice and guidance, in all sincerity and as good 
neighbours. Where matters are considered and taken out of the 
catagory of internal affahs and treated jointly as. common concerns, 
for the convenience of the larger admmistration of British India, 
as weE as that of the Indian States, as akeady stated, they cease to 
be internal matters of State or of British India : and any joint con- 
sultation regarding them ceases to be an interference ’ by either 
party. Such matters automatically happen to be under the direct 
control of the States. 

Such conventions should not be the subject for a Law. For,, 
conventions are administrativ'e measures of convenience. They are 
in the very nature of things a sort of covenant. They may be 
changed under changed circumstances and their character altered ; 
or they may be abrogated. Yet the Legislatures’ approval as weU 
as of the States, should be secured for the arrangement ; and the 
Royal sanction of His Imperial Majesty, the King Emperor also 
obi-auied. 

The Questionnaire. 

109. The Indian Slates Committee has issued a Questionnaire. 
In the’ introductory remarks, the Committee quotes the terms of 
reference and proceeds to state as follows ; — 

(1) The Committee do not consider that the substance of 
Part I of the Reference {vide introduction, page xxiii 
para. 26), regarding the rights and obligations arising 
from treaties, Sanads, and engagements could be dealt 
r with by the questionnaire. Moreover the Standing, 
Committee of the Chamber of Princes and the large 
t ; ; number of Princes have obtained legal assistance, on 
general questions raised in regard to it : and the Com- 
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mittee will, therefore, have the benefit of such assist- 
ance. 

(2) The Committee make it clear that they are worempowered 
to deal with (1) the past decisions of the Paramount 
Power, (2) the present differences between them and the 
States, except in so far as they illustrate or bear upon 
the relationship, existing betw-een the Paramount Pow'er 
and the States. 

(3; The Committee do not, how^ever, deshe to limit the 
evidence, ’ivhich the States may wish to bring forward 
in arguing their cases, by a reference to past decisions, 
or present differences of opinion within the limits of the 
first part of the instructions, which refer only to the 
existing relationship * and in so far as they may consider 
it necessarj' to do so. 

{4) The questionnaire therefore deals with the second part 
of the instructions only. This is, as w-e akeady know, 
to inquire into the financial and economic relations, 
between British India and the States ; and to make any 
recommendatioa% that the Committee may consider 
desirable, or necessary for their more satisfactory ar- 
rangement. 

Basis of Queslionnaire, 

110. This is said to have been based on the records of the 
Political Dep-artment, in so far as they relate to matters, that have 
recently come under notice or discussion. Other questions may be 
raised, than those covered by the questionnaire, by the States. 

The questionnaire relates to the following subjects : — 

(1) The Customs. 

(2) Railway Jurisdiction. 

(3) Mints and Currency 

(4) Dea-Iings between Indian States and Capitalists 

and financial gents. 
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( 5 ) MamifactOTe and export of Salt b 3 r the Darhars. 

(6) Posts and Telegraphs. 

(7) Discussions of matters of interests to British. 

India and States. 

(8) General Financial relations. 

(9) Opium. 


(10) Fxcise. 

(11) General in regard to customs. 


The States are ashed, 

(1) Whether they claim a share of the Imperial Customs 

revenue ; if so on what grounds ? 

(2) Whether the recent raising of the Customs duties 

adversely affected the States, or their subjects ; [and if 
so, to quote facts and figures. 

(3\ Whether the States were prepared to abolish, theh own 
import or export duties, on condition of receiving a 
share, to be agreed upon, ^ of the Imperial Customs 
rev'enue. 


An important guesHon. 

in The most important question which would luofoundly 
Pf^rt the ri^^hts of the States, as regards their future relations, with 
toociatil GoveinmeEt to British Mia i. that ^hioh sedta to 
1 t!to toiormatioo from the States, as to the pro«*<.re they desire 
the discussion o! questions, to which the interests of the States 
)„d the interests of British India are tioi .fen/iCCK. 

112 It is understood that Sir Leslie Scott, the Counsel of the 
. _bei of Princes, has drafted a weighty memorial for dealing 
^ith Political cases. What the character of these is, is not stateo ; 
ierhap« they may turn out to be political as well as financial and 
^onomical.^ The States naturaUy demand a voice m arrivmg at 
iecisions in political cases, in which they are now at the mercy of the 
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Political Department. It is understood that the Government 
would be called upon to appoint a Statutory Council with an adequate 
representation of Indian Princes thereon, by means of nominations 
by the Viceroy. The matter is still under consideration of Govern- 
ment as well as of the States and the Chamber of Prinees. It appears 
that the framework of it is constituted on a basis fair to the Crown, 
British India and the States. The appointment of such a Statutory 
Councils would be a great help to the Commonwealth of the United 
States of India. It will help discussion of questions in which the- 
interests of the Crown, the States as well as of British India, ma37^ or 
majj- not be identical. The Constitution of such a Statutory Council 
includes, so far as it is proposed now, the Viceroj" as its president,, 
and six other members, of whom two would be members selected 
from outside India and one would be the Political Secretary of 
H. E. the Viceroy. The other three members would be Princes 
selected from among the Rulers of the Indian States. For obvious 
reasons it would be wiser not to ha ve the Viceroj' on it. It is suffi- 
cient that he should be President of the Common Council of the 
United Indian States. This Committee would be much better able 
to work as a general helpmate of the working Common Council of the 
United States {vidi Append!; A). Their relative position and the 
sphere of their duties would have to be careffilty settled, so that they 
may not be hampered by unnecessarily heavy burden of work ; and 
the working Common Council may be free to attend to other matters 
of importance. 

Turning to the questionnaire of the Committee of Inquiry the 
attention of the Indian States would he naturallj^ devoted to the 
foimidating and j)laci3cg before the Committee, after full considera- 
tion, of their view's of tlie claims they may wish to prefer under the 
different heads of subjects for the consideration of that Committee^ 
The following observations are offered to help them in this work. 


THE EVIDENCE TO BE TENDERED 

BEFORE 

The Indian Princes’ Committee. 


PART I OF THE INSTRUCTIONS. 


Though, the Committee in their communiqiie'state that they do 
not consider that the rights and obligations of Princes could be 
dealt with by the questionnaire, they are prepared to be assisted by 
the legal '' Assistance ” obtained by the Chamber of Princes and a 
large number of the Princes individually. 

To a certain extent, such assistance may be found in this state- 
ment now prepared ; and if it is approved, it may also be placed 
before the Committee with the necessary additions and alterations. 

113. It is pointed out by the communique that the Committee 
.are not emiooirered to deal with — 

{a) the past decisions of the [paramount Power as regards 
Part I of the Reference and with the 

(6) the present differences, if any, between the Paramount 
Power and the States, excei^t in so far as they ilhistrate or 
hear upon the relationship, v:hi(h exists to-day, between 
the Paramount Power and the States. 

The past decisions alluded to above, probably refer to the last 
Treaties between Paramount Power and the States. These are such 
as were entered into soon after the British Government succeeded 
the Peshwa. And if the States have anj' question about their pro- 
priety or correctness, the Committee is unable to deal with such. 
On the other hand, if the States wish to adduce evidence in connec- 
tion wdth or in support of these Treaties and the relations thereby 
established and now existing, such evidence will be received. But 
that w'ould perhaps be unnecessary. 
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The present appointment of the Committee only relates to the 
necessities of the present occasion viz. that of reporting on the 
question, as to the existing relations oi the States— 

(a) constitutionally or politically with the Paramount Power ; 
and 

;'6) the Financial and Economic relations with British India 
and its Government. 

The Committee has therefore nothing to do toith the. Imperial 
decisions or differences relating to them. For that is a matter 
between the States and the Paramount Power exclusive^. 

PART II OF THE IHSTRUCTIOMS. 

114. This alone touches the relations of the States with British 
India: and the questions involved therein are solely Financial or 
Economic relations between the two parties. 

The Committee’s questionnaire has mentioned the subjects 
stated above. Each of these questions has to be dealt with separ- 
ately. * 

The points for consideration in making out a stafement of 
claims, under each of the heads, and others that may have been 
omitted, have of course to be carefully laid down. The first of these 
are considered as most important and at present under considera- 
tion is the Customs and Tariff. We have already described the 
general history and origin of this subject. 

(1) THE CUSTOMS. 

115. At present all States have abolished the customs duties, 
which they used to levy within their territories. They have abo- 
lished them at the instance of Government. Written agreements 
were obtained from the States for that purpose. These are printed 
and pubhshed in Aitchison’s Treaties and Engagements. The times 
were then such that it was impossible for the States to refuse to 
comply with the wishes of a powerful Government. The papers 
containing the record will show clearly how the agreements were 
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obtained. These should have to be traced. That however is of 
secondary importance, seeing that the agreements were only 
temporary and could be reconsidered, Oovemment having expressed 
their willingness to do it, the Committee have asked (para 8) the 
Princes 

(u) Whether they would claim a share in the Imperial Cus- 
toms revenues ; and if so, 

{b) The grounds on which such a claim is based ; 

(c) Has the raising of the Tariff adversely affected the States 
and their subjects : if so, to quote facts and figui'es ; 
and, 

(d) Whether they are prepared, if a share is given, to abolish 
their levy within their territories. 

Questions ('Q, (6) and (d) are one group, inter-related to one 
another. 

One of the two only methods of* dealing with the question is 
possible.* Either the States should be permitted to levy their own 
duties; or a claim to a proportionate share in the Imperial Customs 
proceeds should be aUow^ed. There seems to be no third solution 
possible. This pre-supposes the oxistance of a right of old for the 
States ^nd the very fact that the agreements were obtained to 
abolish the duties within the States shows that they have the right ; 
and the old records of the States and of Government showing the 
levy woxxld be sufficient evidence, to supply the grounds for the 
claim. More than this is not necessary. 

If it is decided to grant a reasonable share in the Imperial 
Customs revenue to the State, the question of the proportion would 
be the only important point. For this purpose, the articles of con- 
sumption imported usually in to the limits of each State, would have 
to be listed and the total amount of duty levied by Government 
thereon ; and then the basis of proportion would have to be fixed — 
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a similar list of goods exported from the State aijd paying Tariff 
duty would be prepared, and the basis of proportion might be 
arrived at as in the case of imports. These proposals would be 
considered quite equitable and reasonable. But such statistics 
have not been kept; and even if prepared, they would not be looked 
upon as reliable. 

As regards Cl. (C). As no statistics have been kept on the 
subject by the States, it is difficult to state the extent to which the 
raising of the Tariff has adversely affected the States and their 
people, — and the presumption should be that it would be the same 
as in British territories. The P. C. of age of increase in the Tariff 
would show the larger burden of indirect taxation on the people, — 
and loss to the State. Indeed the States would not, in the ordinary 
course of events, levy as high a Tarif, as Government would do and 
if it is actually being levied, the States would be entitled to a reason- 
able share in the net income. 

(2) BAILWAYS. 

116. This subject is important. It involves, 

(a) Lands taken up for the Eailways ; the compensation 

paid by the State-? therefor, both for permanent occupa- 
tion and temporary occupation. The latter have been 
rendered unfit for cultivation, all the superficial soil fit 
for cultivation having been removed, and there is the 
loss of assessment to the States each year, as well as 
occupancy price (L. E. Code). Full value of all these 
items will have to be considered. 

(b) It is believed that this value is debited to the capital 

outlay in the concern, though lands were obtained free 
from the States : for which the Eailway Companies and 
Government pay no share to the States of proportionate 
net profits, excluding the Eolling Stock and cost of 
management and cost of construction and repairs, which 
the States have not paid. The length of the Eailway 
line passing through the States will be the basis of 
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( c) Lastly^ the question of J urisdk tion. The States were 
' advised ' to cede their Jurisdiction on the area taken up 
for Government. What the advice meant need not be 
explained. The loss of lands, and of their compensation 
to their occupants, the loss of assessment for ever, all 
added to the loss of jurisdiction too, over them and the 
quiet and unprotesting attitude of the States are worthy 
of consideration, as being fit to be treated with all the 
respect that they deserve. If the Government of British 
India is transferred to the people, the new Government 
will have obtfiined the whole property free, to which they 
are not entitled. The whole concern is a productive 
one ; and according to tlie principles of Political Economy, 
a Government of such magnitude, would certainly not 
like to receive a charity of that property, and wnuld not 
find it difficult to pay for it. 

Any idea of the handing over of the jurisdiction of Govern- 
ment back to the States would doubtless be inconvenient to a certain 
extent — to the Railway authorities, as well as to the judiciary of the 
District. But with proper safeguards the judicial jurisdiction as 
well as the revenue jurisdiction might be safely transferred. As 
regards the redenue jurisdiction over the area, the States have so 
far, lost the occupancy price also of lands taken up ; The Railway 
aiithorities might find it convenient, also to pay to the States the 
assessment of the lands each year or a capitalised value for them 
once for aU, together with the legal Local Fund Cess due thereon. 
The assessment of the originally agricultural lands, now converted 
into non-agricultural lands wmuld be liable to an altered assessment 
under the Land Revenue Code : and the usual fine will be payable 
for such conversion. The Land Revenue Code would make no ex- 
ception for Railway Lands when the Railway Company is treated 
as an occupant. And this would be unnecessary, if these lands are 
treated as set apart for public purposes. The above gives an ap- 
proximate idea of the loss to the States both financially and econo- 
mically. It would not be improper to place the facts before the 
Committee for their consideration with a view to a full retransfer of 
the jurisdiction over the lands to the State, There should be no 
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difficulty in this respect to carry out the proposals on the logical 
principle of give and take, on a fair basis. The Railway Gomijany 
concerned shall he looked upon as the registered occupant ; and shall 
have all the legal rights of that position. The Railway Police will 
hand over all cases inquired into by them to the State Police for the 
necessary further action. No special difficulties will arise. 

117. Most of the principles apply, Mutatis mtitandis to lands 

acquired by the Government of British India, for hrigaiion large 
projects passing through Indian States, through roads connecting 
Districts, Tramways and the like ; the administration of the worlvs 
remaining entirely in the hands of Government Officers ; any reason- 
able conditions in the form of concessions to the people and Rulers 
should be allowed and scrupulously respected. The States shall 
have full powers over any treasure trove or minerals of value found 
or discovered in sucli landsi . . 

(3) MINTS AND CURRENCY. 

118. Before the British Government was introduced, there was 
local money. That was token money of copper silver and gold, 
and in some places Kavadis. That was abolished, — ^under instrirc- 
tions in the form of advice from the Political Department of Govern- 
ment. There was no system of paper money then anywhere in 
India. Nor in the Indian States. There is, it is said, evidence to 
show that there were Mints ineach State. During the Mohaineda,n 
Regime, the coins were issued in the name of the Ruling Padshahai 
The Mahratta Empire too had coin issued in the name of Maratha 
Chhatrapati. But the Fudatory States generally did possess Mints 
and opening a Mint was not a costly business ; thougli it would 
not -pay. 

The question of a right to Mintage never arose. Any tributes 
payable to the Paramount Power was paid in the Coin of that Power. 
But this was all right, so long as Mintage did not act as a sotirce of 
iTiCA-me. The value of gold, silver and copper had a fixed standard. 
The times and circumstances of the world have now altered. Ex- 
change has introduced elements never dreamt of in old times. All 
the same, the fact remains that Mintage of gold, sUder and Conner 
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and bronze nave now been converted into a source of revenue as also 
tbe paper currency. The question therefore arises, whether having 
regard to the fact that the Eulers who according to their treaties^ 
possessfull powers of internar Sovereignty, though under protection 
of the Paramount power, — 

(a) possess the power to issue their own coin, though they 
may have accepted a con\7ention by which for the sake 
of facility for all internal transactions, the coin of the 
British Government of India would alone be recognized 
and locak Mints abolished. 

ih) whether coinage is to the Government of British India 
a source of income ? and if it is, 

(c) whether the Indian States, who have at the instance of 
Government, agreed not to coin their own money, would 
be equitably entitled to a reasonable share therein. 

Wherever the Government of India have obtained an agreement 
from any State to abolish coinage, the presumption would be that 
such State had the right to coin its own money. This can be easily 
ascertained, from past records- — that would seem to dispose of points 
(a) and (c). As regards (&) it is for Government to say whether they 
do obtain an income by way of the difference betw^een the iirtrinsic 
value of the coin and its standard value — (the currency value) and 
also whether the exchange is a source of revenue whatever the pur- 
pose to which it is devoted. This having. been ascertained, the more 
important question that would have to be settled is the basis on 
which a State can be paid a proportionate share in such income, if 
any : pro vided the States’ claim to such a share is recognised. That 
fixing of a basis, is indeed a very difficult question to decide. 

The State’s income of an average year and the total average 
value in a year of transactions, within State limits, in business, plus 
the capital in reserve would indicate roughly the aggregate money 
value of the coinage that would have been required to be issued by 
the State, if they had the right, each year. Of these the figure for 
the State’s revenne can he aseerta.ined. TTnr the reTnaininv two 
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jtems, it. is difiS.cult to find a datnm, and if supplied itis as difficult 
to verify. The registration records, and the Post Office would 
supply some figures only. But the commercial and trading con- 
cerns would he difficult to estimate even roughly as a reliable figure. 
Even then money changes hands so often, and therefore the total 
transactions would perforce be a much larger figure than the actual 
capital used. The question therefore ought to be handled by expert 
advice, for a reasonable basis — with the approval of the Paramount 
Power and of the States. — 

(4) Dealings between Indiait States and Capitalists and 
Financial Agents in British India. 

119. On this subject there would be little difficulty. The 
accounts of such dealings can furnish the required figures. But it is 
not easily understood, why this point is raised. The capitalists and 
financial agents in British India may have Banking accounts with the 
States— irrespective of any control over them of the Government of 
British India. The Banks pay the income tax to Government. 
For the safety of the capital invested by the States hi the Banks 
and payment of interests to the States is guaranteed by the Banks. 
In case of any difficulties in this respect eventually arising the law 
applicable to the general investor would apply to the States equally 
well. It is not likely that the question whether Government can 
undertake to guarantee to the States their safety, will be raised. 
It is to the interests of the Banks to keep their credit. Nor has any 
such instance ever occurred. In the absence of clear information 
as to the object of the Committee’s inquiries into this question, it is 
difficult to offer any remarks on the subject. 

Foreign commercial Firms do an amount of business {e.g. the 
Balli Brothers) in Indian States. They invest large sums and create 
business relations. If these agencies take their own risk, the States 
would not bother themselves about them. But they would be wise 
to take the permission of the Rulers before starting business. 

' (5) Salt MANtrtAOTtTBE AND ITS Imbort and Export by the 

Darbars. 

ISO. There are two kinds of salt, manufactured from the 
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have tlie sea within their limits have the right to manufacture and 
export the former. The states which do not possess that advantage 
and are situate in-land, produce earth salt and salt from salt-water 
sources. 

In either case the manufacture has been suppressed, by a con- 
ventional agreement. There would be a double loss to the states, 
loss in the prevention of the manufacture and loss in the stoppage 
of the levy of duties on imported and exported salt. A small com- 
pensation for this loss on earth salt is being given. But the figure 
once fixed years ago has continued unaltered. The population is in- 
creasing. Consumption of salt has increased. Government receive 
the benefit j but the States do not get any share therein. 

The problem can be solved on the population basis. Whether 
the States had or had not the right to manufacture and export salt, 
and to the levy of duty on imported salt, old accounts will furnish 
ample evidence ; but the fact that agreements have been made solves 
the question. The solution would be to allow manufacture of earth 
salt and export as before without restriction and to allow tax on 
imports or to allow com]Densation in the form of a share in income, 
on the basis of population. The latter seems most convenient. 
Once the rights of the States are recognixod, it becomes a question 
of ojfiion and convenience and a fair share of income. 

(6) POST AND TELEGEAPHS. 

121. These institutions of conveying Post and message by 
wire are exclusively for public service of great utility. They are 
useful both to the British Indian Government as well as to the States 
and their people. Inter-communication and consequent inter- 
relations between the two are served. The cost of building or hire 
of buildings for Post Offices, and of organizing and controlling them 
is borne by Government ; not by the States. As they are useful to 
both, there is nothing in this, involving the right to establish such 
ins titutions or financial and economic interests of the States, except, 
however, in matters hereafter described. 

There are other features of the institutions, which require 
notice. The Post Office (and in an indirect wav the Teleeranh 
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Office,) aas banking business also. The local banking business is 
effected to some extent. But as banking in this way is optional 
with the public, the State interests do not suffer to any appreciable 
extent. Dealers in money transactions in the States, who used to 
do Hundi business have to a certain extent been affected. Though 
in this respect also, there does not arise any important feature which 
would enable or induce a claim for the States for comp»ensation, 
and looking to the great help these institutions give to business in 
the States, no reasonable claim w'ould proba/ely arise in favour of the 
States. 


A State does require Post and Teleciraph Offices in tlrese modern 
times and modern life. The necessities are not created by the 
States. A State is not able to open its own offices for difficirlties 
ei’eated by the Government Postal Department and when a Post 
Office is asked for, the Postal Department asks the State for a gua- 
ranteed income. This demand has to be complied with perforce. 
Lest the income should not suffer the State is prevented from ar- 
ranging to open States Saving Banks. The rate of interest is not ' 
of importance in itself. But there is compsetition with the local 
Bankers in many other ways. The money order system at uniform 
rates for remittances from and to any part of India affects the Hundi 
business materially with unlimited means at command, the Postal 
Department beats dowm local Banking business effectually. The 
Postal Department does a large business on a large scale and is thus 
able to compete effectually. And in this connection it would, be 
only fair to abolish the system of “ guarantees ” of a minimum 
income and to open Pest Offices at places where the request of the 
Ruler is reasonable, without such guarantee. Besides the above . 
there is one important point worthy of attention of the Oommittee. 
This relates to the Postage that has to be paid by the States on 
articles, letters, registered parcels, etc., despatebed on StoM service. 

As on His Majesty's service, so oh State service, service stamps have 
to be used. Every departinent of Government has to pay for the 
service postage stamps : but that i« a nominal value, debited in one ^ 
department and credited to Government. That is not the case with 
-the States, who have actually to pay for the same and aa-e not' re- 
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imlbursed. It would be only reasonable to urge on Go-vernment 
the neeessity for devising a system by which the States can get a 
freedom from the necessity of payment of the postage on Statu 
Service articles. There is no great need for arguing for such a claim. 
The reasons are obvious. 

(7) Dicussion of matters of iJOInt interests to the 
States as well as to British India. 

122. This is the most important subject before the Committee, 
for its full consideration with the concurrence of both British Indian 
Oovernment as well as the States. It is the most central question 
of all. Joint interest is that which is common to both. This means- 
the unity of interest for both. The inner character and motive 
force of that interest shall be the same. As the universal immanent 
soul pervades the whole universe, so is the character of this joint 
interest in its conception. Both British India as well as the States 
jointly and severally are parts and units of the Great Commonwealth 
of ihe British Empire. Each part must therefore possess the com- 
mon feature of the unity of interest for aU. This principle connotes 
the essential need of absolute co-operation for preservation of aU 
Just and proper interests of all, between members of the same body 
corporate. All shafts issuing from the one central fountain, must 
retain the original character and spirit of that centre. It follows 
that the co-operation required must work in all sincerity ; and work 
out in practice the truth that no part or unit of the Empire will 
allow the tnie interest of any other part to suffer on any acccmnt;. 
and shah not permit itself to be the means of causing any injury to 
that part. Each, part must treat the interest of any other part of 
the whole, as if it were its own. 

If these vital principles are reciognized and appreciated both in 
their spirit as w^ell as in thought, word and action, ah difficulties 
n^ust automatically, disappear. This requires a perfect manliness. 
The position must be accepted : and aU good men, actuated with 
high ideals of the greatest good of the whole Commonwealth, wiU. 
doubtless accept it. AU other matters are subordinate to this ; 
fi pd would be rnatters of detail and cap be welded to serve a common 
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cause, for attaining and preserving a really good Government botlr 
in British India as well as in the Indian States. All fairness, all 
justice, all’ equitj?", a thoroughly good conscience necessarily come 
in to be pressed into service, and if these principles are niaintained, 
as the hinge on which the entire fabric of the constitution of the 
Commonwealth shall turn, aU matters dealt with in the question- 
naire become extremely easy for solution. 

Among the matters of joint interests of both British Indian 
Government and that of the States, in which mutual co-operation 
would be necessary the following may be mentioned, as particularly 
worthy of notice : — 

(a) By far the most important subject of common interest, 
that any Government has to deal with, either of British 
India or that of an Indian State, is the basic problem of 
agriculture including the Veterinary. That is the largest 
^National Tndustiy which procures the actual means of 
living. AU other questions con\e next after this in 
importance. This is the central question of the highest 
importance, of which very few are aware and stiU very 
few who realise it, amidst the heat of the excitement of 
the struggle for political iiowm. The Indian Political 
Leaders, w'ho hope to be the future Governors of British 
India, have not hitherto paid any attention to it. A 
Royal Commission wa^ foimd to be nefsessary even by 
the British Government for that purpose. That shows 
its importance. It is aU very weU to ex|)ect large re- 
venues from land and agriculture but agriculture has got 
to be carefully noiu’ished constaiitly. The whole ad- 
ministration of Government mainly depends upon this 
smgularly single and aU important problem. Here it is 
^that the utmost co-G{}eration with the broadest vision 
for common good on the part of British India and the 
Indian States would seem to be absolutely necessary. 
Though neglected, in the past, that is the most striking 
line of contact betwem the two : which both must meet 
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and act to solve, as the most intimate friends and rela- 
tions of each ether ; if the greatest advantages and fnture 
prospects, held out by Mother Nature, are to Be attained 
hjrhoth ; and if they oo-operate in this, the result would 
Be that they must co-operate in every other question. 

Agriculture is also the principal occupation of the human race» 
and as above stated, the chief source of food supply. 
All know that it is at present in a depressed condition. 
The practical proposals for its speedy recovery and 
immediate benefit to the country must be considered 
both in British India as well as in Indian India. 

At present agriculture is much sacrificed to industry. The 
new efficiency of modern machinery, business methods 
and value of co-operation are not appreciated. Though 
the present class, on account of its not being educated, 
can work economically for their simple wants, any addi- 
tion to this wealth, would be useful : and when as times 
change, and they are educated, they would require better 
wages. They must be made to understand that Industry 
is exploiting every new invention and method : and that 
if that is so, it would be to their advantage, too, if they 
also do it. This is an important work in which both 
British India and the Rulers of the States can co-operate 
with sympathy and advantage. Both have to see that 
production and manufacture must be kept in equili- 
brium ‘ for production would feed manufacture : and the 
result would be a distinct gain to both in either territory. 
The purchasing power of the rural population will 
increase. That means their prosperity and their econo- 
mic stability and to the country as a whole a complete 
cessation if fluctuation in prices (Sir P. Dykes Arland, 
Secretary to the British Board of Agriculture). 

On this subject the Royal Commission, of Agriculture in India 
their latest valuable Report observe, in para. 675,[page 662,thus: — ■ 

The Indian States are interspersed with British territory. 
Their area is large, 711,000 sq. miles out of the total area 
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of India, 1,805,000 sq. miles. Their economy Is pre- 
aominently agricultural. That shows their importance. 
Their co-operation with British India is required in— 

(1) Excluding plant diseases and Pests : 

(2) Stamping out contagious diseases in livestock ; 

(3) Development of irrigation ; 

(4) Improvement of Agricultural Cattle; 

(5) In marketing agricultural produce : 

(6) Controlling and regulating of weights and measures and 

(7) Organization of . Agricultural Research ; — in fact, all 
matters of great importance to the agricultural pros- 
perity to the whole of India. Their co-operation has 
been recognised already in the constitution of the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, and the Board of 

' Agriculture. The main Research Station of the Central 
Cotton Committee is at Indore. The Director of the 
. Institute is also the Agricultural Adviser -to the Central 
India States and represents these States ; and of 
Rajputana on the Committee. The States of Hydera- 
bad, Mysore, Baroda and Gwalior and Indore are also 
represented on it. Except Indore, all these States, as 
also the States of Kaslimir, Travancore and Patiala 
send Representatives to the Meetings of the Beard of 
Agriculture. Thus the foundation of an active policy 
of co-operation have been laid. We have no doubt 
that the manner in which co-operation can be rendered 
more effective : and more especially, the maimer in 
which the Indian States can best be brought into the 
Research Organization will receive early and careful 
consideration from the Government of India and the 
Rulers of the. State. We are confident that it will 
become increasingly practicable to envisage the agri- 
cultural and veterinary problems of India as a whole. 
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and to initiate measures for their solution, which -will 
he operative in all parts of the country. 

(i) Matters relating to the i^reservation of Law and Order, in 
either territory,— the two being close neighbours, the one 
.adjoining the other and interspersed throughout the 
country : 

(c) Matters connected with the trade, commerce and industry 

of every description, — of the whole country, liaving close 
relations in business between either territory. 

(d) The financial and economic relations between both Gov- 
ernments, — touching the subjects noticed in the ques- 
tionnaire. 

For the purpose of investigation, discussion and harmonious 
settlement of these matters, the recent proposal of the Prince’s 
Chamber to appoint a Sf ^tutorj’’ Standing Committee and a Statutory 
State’s Council is a measure, thoroughly well calculated for the 
correct solution of all such questions. This proposal may or may not 
be accepted by tbf^^ States or b.y the British and Indian Governments' 
Ct is stil! under consideration. The existing law in British India and 
accepted by the States relating to the mutual help, in investigation^ 
and detections of crime, to the Police of either territory and for 
reciprocal respect due to the processes, orders and judgements of 
British and State Courts, has made all the required provision and 
should be mutually respected. Matters under clause (6) relate to the 
people of the States mainly and to the State as regards the control 
and protection of fhe interests involved generally. Matters coming 
under Clause (c) relate exclusively to the interests of the States only. 
All these would be quite safe in the hands of the proposed Statutory 
Council when it is generally approved by all concerned. It has been 
already suggested that for obvious reasons the Viceroy and Governor- 
General should hold the balance between the Government of British 
India and the Indian States — and therefore ought to be a member 
of the Council. 
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<8) GlI^lEAL FmANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN BE I- 
TISH INDIA ANT) THE STATES. 

123. The influence of the financial policy of British Govern- 
ment is hound to he felt both directly and indirectly hy the States 
as well as the rest of India as it has done ever since its connection 
with India. That policy would itself be influenced from time to time 
by the world conditions of currency credit and public debt and prices 
affected by supply of demand of the Nations with which it has 
dealings. Thus the international and British commercial interest 
affect these conditions in British India as wwell as the Indian States. 
The internal needs of Bnitish India also require financing of the 
administration of the country with all its revenues and expenditure. 
The aggregate effect of aU these influences is felt indirectly on the 
flnancial condition of the States which at present depend solely on 
the agricultural income of the population. 

That being so the states are not able independently to control 
these influences for protection of their own interests. These in- 
fluences are irresistible under the modern changing conditions of the 
country; Under the circumstances as explained in the earlier part 
■of this section the States must depend on the Paramount Power for 
expert advice and guidance in such matters. That is a problem 
■extremely difficult to solve satisfactorily even for the British Govern- 
ment. The influence of the Capitalists in the commercial world 
including Great Britain is too powerful at present both for British 
India as well as for the States; and so long as the Paramount Power 
allows itself to be carried off along the current of this force with what 
piloting it can, regardless of its consequences, the entire majority 
of the agricultural population of India is helpless. The day must 
come however when even the Paramount Power must feel t^e neces- 
sity of reconsidering the position,- — ^with its past, present and future, 
when they will find that any amount of artificial means of meeting 
the position created by these influences which are always ymshing 
forward are not able to avoid their dangerous consequences. It is 
loot easy to see what even the Butler Committee can do to help it. 
Before the States Inquiry Committee thinks of settling the General 
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/Financial Relations between British. India and the States, it has to 
face the question of settling such relations as between Great Britain 
and British India. Sir Basil Blacket, Finance Member, has dec- 
lared the other day, that the British Government will maintain 
undisturbed its trade with India, as hitherto. After the Govern- 
ment of this country is transferred, the Indian leaders must be com- 
pelled to agree to this policy of the Paramount Power. In pursuing 
that policy the British Government had hitherto the sole power. 
The attitude at present, of the Indian leaders is on the one hand to 
oppose that policy; and on the other they would also oppose the 
recognition of the existence of the distinct and separate Financial 
and economic interests of the Indian States. ' That opposition has 
to be disarmed. There shall be thus tAree distinct interests and their 
relations that require recognition by common consent on ah equitable 
basis. The interests of the States must be made plaiii to the Indian 
Leaders and the Indian Legislature, theTmperial interests cannot 
be denied. That shall be the first condition of the transfer of the 
Government of British India, to her people, — and the Indian State’s 
interests is a business proposition, based on pure reason, fairness and 
justice, as British India ca n not be allowed to deny the rightful claims 
of their just revenue interests — ^Indian Statesmen who have some 
knowledge of the finances and economic aspects of such interests 
will certainly concede such claims. 

(9) opimi. 

124. There are very few States, where poppy cultivation for 
manufacture of opium prevails at present. In their ports ' the 
manufacture is regulated under an agreement of convention. 
The produce is sold to Government, who regulate its sale though 
their Depots and retail shops under certain conditions set forth 
in the licenses. There are other States, where the old cultivation 
of poppy was stopped under ah agreement revised in 1890 about, 
which indicates the States’ right to the income. 

The sale of opium within limits of Indian States is also regulated 
by certain convention Rules accepted by the States. It is sold to 
the States at cost price from Government Depot; and retail sale of 
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it is conducted with a- certain margin for the States. That is the 
present arrangement. The States do receive a sort of compeasation 
and do not , suffer materially in this respect, by the present 
arrangement ; at least in the Southern States of the Bombay 
Presidency, who probably have no important point to urge in this 
respect. ■ . 

The League' of Nations has had this subject of opium manufac- 
ture export and sale, and its regulations under consideration ; the 
object being to keep a full control over it, with a view to prevent the- 
evil effects of its consumption on the health and morals of human 
beings in the world. Any regulations that the League in its joint 
deliberations and wisdom may think fit to devise, would be most 
certainly accepte d by the Indian States. No difficulties will be 
raised. Beduction of the area under the poppy crop, if at all neces- 
sary, in the mterests of the well being of the world, would be cheer- 
fully agreed to. ' 

If beyond the above sphere, there are points in States where 
there is a large amount of cultivation of the poppy, of any real 
mportance on any scale, they will certainly be raised for the con- 
sideration of the Inquiry Committee. 

(10) "EXCISE. 

125. The term excise is now limited in the Bomnay Presidency 
to the manufacture, import, transport, and export, as u'ell as the sale 
and possession of liquors, and of intoxicating drugs. Country and 
foreign liquors as well as Toddy (Jxiice, of the Palm) are included 
in the term Liquor. 

The manufacture of these within limits of the Indian States 
has been stopped. And the revenues realisable to them have been 
farmed out to Government, on the basis of an average figure of 
income for a definite period. The importation of Kaju liquor 
from the Portuguese territory has been absolutely prohibited^ 
(With a view to permit its use for absolutely medical purposes, of 
which it has a great reputation and to prevent smuggling, which 
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€oes take place, it would be wiser to relax the proMbition and to 
permit its import, under a strict sjstem of control after due con- 
sideration. A Mgb duty may be imposed, if necessary. 

Tthis farming system of the State Excise revenues has been 
adopted to prevent smuggling and illicit manufacture and sale by 
means of the introduction of a uniform system of control under 
iaw and under one central power and system of management. 
The system enables the States to avoid the keeping of a large pre- 
ventive establishment of their own; and practically all legitimate 
income to the States is assured; there is nothing unfair and in 
volving any loss of revenue to the States therein. The question 
of the rights to manage their own revenues, is practically conced- 
ed by the present system and all defects and dangers of a want of 
reciprocity and uniformity are avoided at present. This applies 
to the smaller States. 

There are minor complaints which often arise. These are 
caused by want of tact on the part of Government supervising 
preventive staff, w^ho arrogate to themselves an attitude of su- 
periority as being officers of the Paramount Government, while 
working in the Indian States. These can be easily avoided by 
their being kept aware of the fact, that in such management of 
the State Abkari, they ought to remember that they are the ser- 
vants of the Government, who are farmers of the State revenues 
and should always act in full co-operation and with all respect 
for local State authorities. If instructions from Government 
are given to that effect, no cause for such complaints would arise. 

In the cases of the larger States, provided there are the 
•same systems and laws as are prevailing in British territory, 
adopted with an efficient supervision and control so as not to 
clash with each other, there need be no farming of the revenues 
to the British Government. The main and substantial part of 
the question is the interest of the State in their legitimate income 
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from Excise; and where there is no idea of adopting a different 
schedule of rates, and a fair method of reckoning exists with the 
reservation and recognition of the rights of the States, there can 
he no point in running one’s own show; because there are no 
•difficulties at present in the farming system which has continued 
satisfactorily ; but when the Government of the country passes 
out of the hands of British Government, it is perhaps likely the 
whole arrangement might be changed; and the Indian States, 
small or great, will have to make its own arrangement. The 
best solution of the difficulty would therefore be to leave the 
matter to the option of the States ; so that they may, if they find 
it expedient, to take the management in their own hands, they 
■should be at perfect liberty to do so, at the end of each contract 
period, in full co-operation with Government. 

(11) GENERAL IN REGARD TO CUSTOMS 

126- A good deal about the question of customs has been 
stated above in para 102 to 108 and 15, in the opening paras of this 
•section. In the jSxing of the Tariff rates, the States have no 
voice at present. If their right to share in the customs revenues 
fis conceded, it should follow that they should also have a voice 
in the decision to levy and in fibcing of the rates of the Tariff ; it 
would not be considered to be practically difficult to obtain the 
consent of every State; they may give their opinion through 
their Common Council. There is little likelihood of any serious 
differences of opinion. 

Turning to the question of the justice and propriety for any 
Government to set up a Tariff for purposes of revenue as well as 
for protection of indigenous industries, the views of the new 
Govermnent may not perhaps remain the same as those of the 
British Government. The interests of the local and national as 
well as Empire industries and commercial interests of the Com- 
monwealth of the Empire, of which British India as well as the 
Tndian States shall be the natural parts, would have to be 
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nourislied in a’ co-operative spirit; taking care, at the same time 
of the interests of revenues for the two parts---if the new Go verm 
ment of India is agreeable to the above principles and would 
agree to maintain the status .quo in principle, there would be 
little difficulty for the States in meeting the wishes of the Govern? 
Inent, of British India, especially as the British interests in trade 
and commerce with India are innnediately concerned. i 

At the same time, it would be not unwise to provide against 
an eventual refusal to keep up the status quo on the part of the 
new Govennnent. In that contingency, there would be the fol- 
lowing situations 

If the new Government of India agree. 

(а) to take the voice of the States in deciding upon the 

policy of the Customs, and Tariff is levied with joint 
consent there would be no difficulty. The State will 
receive its fair proportion and the present system 
will contmue. • ■ 

(б) If the new Government will not recognise the right 

, • , of the states to share in the deliberations ; nor a share 

. • . ■ in the proceeds of the Tariff, the States shall be al- 

lowed the liberty to levy their own import and export 
custom and transit, duties, as before; but such a con- 
tingency will probably not arise. ^ 

That would be an extreme case. It is hoped matters will not 
be allowed to come to that pass. The transfer of the Government 
of India from the Crown, to the people of British India in the 
name of Self-Government cannot be unconditional. That is not 
possible; nor any way compatible with the public good, or con- 
sistant with the duties and responsibilities of Govermnent as 
trustees in the name of justice. Prudence would dictate other 
wise. And any conditions that may be attached to the transfer,, 
should, in all propriety, have a reasonable condition in this res- 
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■peet, to prevent any difficulties cropping up; especially wlien it 
is remembered that this involves imperial interests also. 

The above caution will 'doubtless be adopted in every case of 
the conventions under the different heads ^numerated! in para 
110 above, and dealt with in paras that follow. The necessity 
i of such a step is clear and obvious, having regard to the present 
attitude on the part of the opposition in the Central Legislature, 

I who have for the present not shown sufficient sense of proportion, 

I of relative position, dignity or propriety. It is difficult to pre- 
dict the future. The present is a passing phase and being emo- 
tional is transitory — Patience, reason, and judgment will certain- 
ly return. 

It is therefore, earnestly hoped, in the interests of both, the 
new Government of India, as well as of the Indian States, as 
sincere neighbours and friends in every sense of the expression, 
i and as joint members of the great Commonwealth of the British 
Empire, that a real spirit of sincere co-operation for common 
good, jointly and severally, will be religiously and lovingly 
nourished and maintained by both. (Yide para 122). 

Love begets love and produces the sweetest fruits of bar-* 
I mony, contentment and prosperity of the people. Let that be 

I the common goal of every worker on either side. All concerned 

! ill such a happy union and welding of all interests would be 

I pleased and the entire machinery will work smoothly and happily 

; in a spirit of comradeship. The people in either territory will be 

pleased. The Ruling Princes will be pleased. The new Govern- 
j ment of British India would be pleased. The Paramount 

! Power will be pleased. The entird Commonwealth of the Great 

'I '■ ' ' ■' ■ '■ ■■■■" ' "" 

I British Empire will be pleased. The whole world will admire 

i and praise all concerned in this glorious attempt, and success of 

j such a union with co-operation. May God give to both the will 

^ to use the needful wisdom, faith, farsight, strength of mind and 
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courage and above all the good-will that they may possess to be 
able to accomplish such a devout wish of all. 

127. The above exhausts the points mentioned^ in the Com- 
mittee’s questionnaire. There are other matters besides : which 
confront the Indian States often j and which the Committee of the 
Indian States will doubtless, consider, as they are indeed import- 
ant to the Rulers, their states and to the better administration of 
the states. These are mentioned below: — 

(a) Matters in which the Rulers’ interests are involved 
as afEecting their personal dignity as such Ruler. 

(1) Their place in the rank and precedence list Usually 
called the line of demarkation. 


(2) Their power to grant Inams for special and meri- 

torious public service for good and sound reasons,, 
as an example and encouragement for such work, 
as permanent grants, continuable beyond the life 
time of the donor from out of the State property. 

(3) Respecting the carrying out the last wishes of the 

Rulers, in matters of great importance, as being 
the record of opinion of one who knew best, and 
who has ruled well, and deserves on that account to 
be respected. 

(b) Matters affecting the better administration of 
States: — 


(1) Employment of foreigners — as experts in profes- 
sions — ^useful to the States and the Ruler. 



(2) Supply of up-to-date arms and weapons to the State 

Police. 

(3) Providing the States with lands in British territory. 
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by aecjmsitioii for projects that must pass tbrougihi 
that territory, in the same way as the States do, in. 
the case of Government projects. 

(4) Purchase of residential quarters in British territory. 

The reasons for recognition of the above claims on behalf of 
the Rulers and their States are given below: — 

(a) (1) Government are doubtless fully aware that the 

present List of Rank and Preedence of Rulers is not 
satisfactory. Doubtless there are difficult points 
which confronts Government, for special reasons, 
ill making it satisfactory in every respect. But one 
consideration must be admitted to be all-important.. 
It would be unjust to treat unfairly such Prin- 
ces and Chiefs as have complete internal So- 
vereignty in their States by virtue of their treaties ; 
when the memorable words of Her Imperial 
Majesty the good old Queen, Empress Victoria, are 
remembered. These words in her famous Procla- 
mation of 1858 are: “We shall respect the rights, 
dignity and honour of the Native States as our 
own.” 

On this subject Grand Duff’s history of the Mabarattas YoL- 
TIT , page 193, gives a general idea of classification as at present 
adopted. It is that “The old Mankaris or Native Chiefs from the 
earliest times of the Maharattas go in the first class. The old 
aristocracy of Shivaji smA. his descendants into the second class, 
and the third seems to consist of those that were raised by the 
Peshwas.” That is a list by aneiency of the aristocratic Status. 
No other consideration, however important, attaches to it. That 
list was made years ago^ . No one appears to have ventured to^ 
revise it, so far. No distinction of merit or service to the Sove- 
reign at the time, figures in ii That would require a careful in- 
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vestigation into the Mstoiy of eacli State. Perhaps no such 
investigation was thought necessary hitherto. Rulers, who may 
have rendered exceptionally meritorious service both to the pre- 
vious Sovereigns as well as to the British Government, and which 
may have been acknowledged with high praise, have suffered; as 
the usual reply to any representation would be answered by the 
assertion that that is a matter entirely within the choice and grace 
of the Paramount Power. Such a reply would be' scarcely con- 
sistent with the High sense of justice good faith and propriety on 
the part of the British Government, in their relations with the 
Princes, so much respected otherwise— for good faith, justice and 
propriety are necessary in the matter of treatment of the 
Princes and Chiefs, who are looked upon as a powerful unit of the 
Empire ; and an equitable treatment in the matter of rank and pre- 
cedence is the essence of the elements that keep up the feelings of 
'devoted loyalty to the Crown. It is an index of the sense of re- 
cognition and encouragement of merit and Grace from the Throne. 
It follows it would be only fair and just to vouchsafe to the Princes 
and Chiefs a proper place of rank to those that deserve it, in the 
opinion and judgment of Government. For the present, the 
Rank and Precedence List remains in its antiquated condition. 
That is the complaint often heard from Princes. The Patwar- 
•dhans of the Southern Maratha Country, lath Bafles with an old 
Bijapur Jahagir, attached to the old Satara Jahagirs by the 
British Government, the Chief of Ramdurg in the Karnatic and 
others, quite neglected, may be mentioned among the sufferers. 
The case of the Patwardhans especially is unfortunate ; looking 
to its past history, recently discovered. In 1791, a Secret Treaty 
of Agreement is said to have taken place with the Pat-wardhans 
for the most signal services which they and their Commander-in- 
Ohief the famous Parasharambhau Saheb Patwardhan rendered 
to the British Government in the Great Mysore Wars. There is 
a- historical record of these services. The Treaty referred to 
is said to contain the most solemn jlledges of eternal friendship. 
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Theywere declared to be friends like brothers, of wMcb fact the 
British Government is said to have expressed pride so long as: 
their Government was in London. History shows that they have: 
helped the British Government to establish their power in the 
South, in the S. M. C. and in Central India. How that old history 
has come to light it would behove Government *to restore them to 
their proper position again. 

Yet in the Rank and Precedence List, complete internal 
sovereignty and not only the magnitude and extent of a 
Jahagir, but the character of the relative position, show- 
ing the relations of the Pruices and Chiefs with the Para- 
mount Power, present and old, in their respective share in 
building up the Empire, do not seem to have been con- 
sidered. It would appear that even the long-standing enemies of 
the Peshwas, who have very shrewedly joined the British, imme- 
diately hostilities were declared by the English against the 
Peshwa (page 492, Vol. Ill, Grand Duff’s history of the Marat- 
tas) have on that account, only occupied higher places in the list. 

History would conclusively prove the claim for a just and right 
ful place for the Patwardhans, who have been the greatest friends 
and allies of the British Government. Because it was thought 
proper to keep the Satara Chhatrapati-ship intact, the older 
Jahagirs, including Jath in that District were kept as attached 
to that Royal family, though they belong to the older Mohamedan 
Kingdom ; and not the creations of Shivaji or his successors ; but 
that does not suffice to treat Jath, as a vassal of the Satara House. 
That State, however, has been practically treated that way; but 
the real character of that State should have placed Jath in the 
Eirst Class ; the same is the case with Ramdurg, which. State dates 
from the ancient Mohomedan period as in the case of Mudhol. 
The Hon’ble Hount Stuart Elphinstone states that Mudhol 
and Ramdurg are of equal status. While Mudhol has to pay a tri- 
bute for service, Ramdurg, not being a service Jahagir, has to 
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pay no siieh tribute, and oiigbt to be considered even superior to' 
Mudbol This baving not been represented, Ramdurg remains 
absolutely neglected. Tbe above are only a few among many 
instances whicli bave not received tbe proper attention to tbeir 
bistory as they deserve. 

As regards (<f) (2), in tbe preceding paragraph, tbe British 
Government are in a inueb better position to miderstand tbe sen- 
timent underlying sucb a power of a Ruling Prince. In it there 
are the elements of soiuid policy of rewarding exceptionally meri- 
torious services, by small bereditory grants of Inam lands and 
of a personal factor of a high dignity which appeals to tbe people' 
as well as to the Ruler himself. They do not affect materially 
the State property and, in fact, render to the Government greater- 
strength and dignity. It will be conceded, after a patient thought, 
that the Indian tradition of creating grateful services in the- 
States, lias after all proved a very sound policy, which proves its. 
superiority to a temporary paid service. Recognition of merito- 
rious public service of a rare description has its own advantages, 
when that recognition takes the form of such small ^ifts. It is 
true that the treaties do not distinctly prohibit the exercise of 
such prerogative. But there was a time when political officers, 
in power during the first few years of the British Regime have 
actually issued prohibiting instructions to the Rulers in certain 
cases ; and they are still in force. Government may be asked to set 
them aside, \rith the necessary advice of a correct policy for such 
Rulers. 

The subject matter touched in (a) (3) above is no less im- 
portant than the above. Indeed the occasions for -wills of special 
character are few and far between ; and where they are dic- 
tated by recorded sound reasons, they would be seldom disre- 
garded. But it would be only right as a general safeguard, for 
the protection of all just interests to lay down general principles 
which should guide the Rulefs in recording their wills, which. 
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should ensure full respect for the last wishes expressed by a 
Euler, as one who knew propriety and justice in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of each case. If common wills of ordinary men are 
respected, there is all the more reason for respecting the wills of 
Rulers. 

There is another grave question of the provision for sons of 
Rulers, who cannot succeed to the Gadi. In this respect the 
ideas of the West differ from those of the East. After every- 
thing is said and done, the fact remains that they must be provid- 
ed for in a manner suitable to their position as scions of a Rul- 
ing family. They must get a suitable education to befit them to 
a life of public service within or much, better without the State, 
especially in the Military line. Such a fine manhood is being 
w^asted by the Crown. The question is very important. If 
good use is made of these young noble youths, the link between the 
Crow'll and the Rulers wmuld be strengthened. The pro’^sion 
should doubtless be in proportion to the resources of the State. 

In the older Indian Dynasties of Ruling families there was 
moderation in the limit of issues, a result of sound restraints. 
On the other hand, we have seen a repeated necessity of an adop- 
tion. The latter feature presents no difficulties of a serious 
nature. But in the case of a Ruler having several sons the ge- 
neral voice of the Chamber of Princes may be taken with a view 
to evolve some principles which should generally guide a suitable 
provision for such scions, on the lines indicated above. These 
sons of Rulers should never be compelled to feel that they are a 
burden to the State and to themselves. 

In this connection comes also the question of the propriety 
of the rule laid down that the Jahagir States, which, are Saran- 
jams in character, and yet whose Chiefs by virtue of their Trea- 
ties possess powers of full hereditary internal Sovereignty, 
should be considered to have lapsed, immediately on the Ruler’s 
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’deatH; even when ihe has left a son as his direct and natural heir. 
There seems to be little propriety in that Rule, at least in the 
present times and ha^ng regard to the law of Succession of Here- 
ditary Rulers among Hindus and Mohemedans. ■ There is nothing 
in the Treaty terms, which should justify such a rule. Indeed 
the rule is directly against those terms. The Bombay Grovern- 
ment have issued it, without consultmg the States, and without 
.any authority for them to do so, in the same manner as they issued 
the Rules on the subject of the Controlling Jurisdiction of Grov- 
ernment which they subsequently withdrew, The Rule now in 
question is stultifying to the dignity of the Crovui in whose name 
the Treaties were concluded. That Rule deserves to be abolish- 
ed. In the sani^ way, the issue of a fresh Sanad to each new 
Ruler becomes needless and may be discontinued. 

The political officers repeatedly question the authority of the 
Rulfi’s of the State over their Kadnn- Saranjamdars and Inam- 
dars. The internal Sovereignty of the Ruler gives him all the 
lights of the Paramount Power, in respect of such holders. The 
dues from them to the Grovermnent would properly, by right, go 
to the State. The right to inquire into and settle their succes- 
sion belongs to the State. The succession Hazar due should, 
therefore, go to the State. Yet the political officers question 
the right of the Ruler to levy the Nazar. Though this Nazarana 
is even to-day being levied by the British Government on such' 
classes of Inamdars in British Districts. *Yet the political offi- 
cers urge that as Govermnent have abolished the old Nazar on 
the succession of Rulers, the latter should not levy the same from 
the Kadim Inamdars, though there is no analogy between the two 
classes, for what was given by the Treaty cannot be taken away 
by Executive orders of political officers; and Chiefs have Sove- 
reign powers within the States. 

MINORITIES. . 

' (1) Administration of the State during Minority. 
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(2) Care of Minor Rulers ; / ^ . 

■ (3) Their Education and training. 

When a Ruler dies leaving as his next heir to his G-adi, a 
Kiinor two important duties fall on Grdvernment. The Admini-' 
stration of the State and the up-bringing of the Minor Prince. 
Government take up the Administration and carry it on, ref rain-' 
ing from making any change in the existing arrangements and 
methods.. Ko new burdens are created; nor new responsibilities 
incurred for the State. The method of Administration is often 
by the appointment of a Political British Ofdcer to conduct it ;—, 
and sometimes by appointing a Council of Administrations, pre- 
sided over by the Ranee of the deceased Ruler as Regent; — -if she^ 
is found fit and 'willing. The Council works under the watchful, 
guidance of the Political Officer. -That system seems sound. ' 

As regards the care of the Minor, until' he is of age, fit to be 
educateclj the guardialnship is entrusted to his mother, if she is' 
Imng ; aiid that is the best thing to db; In the question of the ' 
suitability of mi allotvanee, it should be more according to the 
wishes of the lady iii consultation -with the Political Officer. 

But the question of guardianship of the minor, when he 
reaches the age of fitness for education, becomes alT important. 
Under any eircumstanees the greatest care has to be taken to keep 
his mother "with him wherever he is educated. Great care has to be’ 
taken in selecting his servants and immediate surrOmidings. The 
necessity of maintaining the traditional home life, and his religious 
and moral trainmg, caihiot be over rated. The secular training 
must combine the best of the old traditions of the House and the 
best of the new. His nationality must be maintained completely’ 
pure. The ancient traits of the House must be developed — and 
for that purpose a proper selection of his Tutors is a high respon-- 
sibility. The minor must be trained to respect old institutions. 
The old type has its own value. The history and tradition of the. 
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liouse must be a part of Ms education. TMs includes manliness, 
cMvalry, all respect for truth and justice, a complete sense of his 
position as a Ruler and of Ms duties and responsibilities in that 
respect towards his people and the State ; the strongest common- 
sense must be developed in him; he must be constantly made 
aware of all these needs and of his duties of loyalty to the Crown 
and toUod — ^includmg those to Ms neighbours. 

THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES. 

The constitution of the Chamber of Princes is not satisfac- 
tory. Even Princes who have the rights of a complete internal 
Sovereignty, are excluded, — and Princes who happen to get the 
honor of a salute but without internal Sovereignty are members. 
The rule should be that all Princes having such Sovereignty 
rights should be Members. The result of the present system is 
that, it is all a Majority of the Northern Princes. That requires 
to be changed. The Chamber might with advantage be convert- 
ed into a Commonwealth of Indian States {vide App. A.) Its 
’Standing Committee should have Members representing each 
territorial division — so that there should be no unrepresented 
minority. The Sovereignty of the Princes may be complete or 
Quasi. 

There is another point not mentioned above affecting the 
dignity of the Rulers, who have been honoured with a salute of 
guns as a mark of respect. In tMs respect, the current report is 
that the cost incurred in firing the Salute has to be paid by the 
Rulers honoured. There is evidently some mistake in this prac- 
tice, if it exists, and perhaps is the result of some official routine, 
if the report has any truth. Government may not be aware of it 
at all. It would be only right to take steps to abolish the practice 
if it exists, which takes away all the dignity that the Salutes 
give. 

The last but not the least in importance is a question extre- 
mely serious as it is sentimental, touching the dignity of a deceas- 
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«d Euler leaving a widow beMnd Mm. Some times she has no 
issue to her-— , hut an adopted Ur a step-son from the Ruler’s pre- 
vious Ranee. The Ruler dies all of a sudden and leaves no will. 
The son succeeds his father — , and naturally has no sense of love 
and respect for memory due to his father as regards Ms duty to the 
nnfortunate Lady. A small allowance which he calls ‘ ‘ hTenmook” 
is allowed to her. Some times she is deprived of all her personal 
property. In such a case, it is very important that the Para- 
mount power should take the place and full responsibility of the 
deceased Ruler, — and should deal with the case of her position 
and dignity in the same way as the latter vrould have done. It 
should be reasonable to remember that during her husband’s life 
time, she shares with him all the dignity and honor of a Ranee-, 
and, yet, immediately after Ms death, she is left to the uncon- 
trolled will of her adopted or step-son who succeeds to the Gadu 
■ ■ • 

The Paramount Power would be doing the -wisest thing to try to 
understand the position and feelings of a lady in such circum- 
stances. She is crushed under a double blow — from G-od above 
and from man below, — a young man, in the position of the ISFew 
Ruler, who is expected to be an example to his subjects, both in 
his domestic and public life! The bereavement of her lord makes 
her a widow ; his death is his natural fate ; yet it deprives her of all 
the comforts and happiness of her entire future life; and in such 
a condition, she has the sympathy of one and all, except her adopt-^ 
ed or step-son! He some times happens to be in the grip of im- 
proper influences, and is induced to take leave of all farsight, pro- 
priety, discretion, and respect for the dignity of his own natural 
father ; and why ? because he seems to think that he has the pow’^er 
of acting any way he personally likes ! While the old Ruling 
Chief lived, she shared with Mm aU Ms best ; she w- as his life com- 
panion, a loving and beloved Ranee; and though she cannot, in the 
course of nature be the same after Ms lamented death, does she hot 
require to be comforted by doing everytMng else to keep her in a 
position of dignity, that should and could be made availaBle for 
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lier, by: the State and its EuMf and can she not be spared the 
actual indignities of a flat refusal to see her in her proper dignity? 
Should the new Ruler, an, adopted or step-son be able to heap on 
her indignities, never offered by even a reasonable eoinmoner 
.under such circumstances, who is always careful to abide by the- 
common social rules of domestic life ? A full sense of justice and 
propriety should have to be kept in dealing with the lot of such a 
lady ; and if that is not done, by the new Ruler, it behoves the 
Paramount Power with its lorotecting hand, having a responsibi- 
lity tO’Use it, to do the needful ; and not to leave the matter in dis- 
regard, to the pleasure of the New Ruler,— on the mere plea of 
its being a domestic question. A little thought would convince 
the Paramount Power that it is not merely a Domestic Question. 
As a matter of fact, it involves the preservation of the dignity and 
honor of the departed Ruler; and the need for a good name of his 
successor and his character and capacity to rule well—, if duties 
due to the bereft Lady of a reigning family are neglected, and. if 
actually indignities are shown, to her — , it becomes all the more 
imparatively necessary to guard against it. If Grovermnent res- 
pected him during his life ti.me, it follows they would not tolerate 
disrespect to him after his death. That is due to him and to Ms 
lady both, from their son, and if in any ease, he fails, certainly 
from the protecting hand of the Paramount Power. Viewed in 
such a light, the matter loses its character as “a Domestic and de- 
licate Question”. The question is one of general application of 
good G-overnment and discipline and common courtsy and respect,: 
certainly due to the memory of the deceased Ruler. 

That such an ungoverned feature, in a Ruling Prince, should 
be allowed to be sheltered and shelved in the character of the ques- 
tion being one of ‘a delicate domestic one’ under the British 
Powerful Protection, would seem to be extraordinary , and passes 
the imagination of the ordinary .human common sense. Histori-. 
pally the British Paramount, Power- is, a . champion of womanhood 
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tiiider stLcli' cireumstances, in. the character uMversally of 

the old famous John Bull. History describes him as one ^ ‘whose 
spirit is as tall and as gallant as ever”; and who is well known as 
“a good hearted and a, good tempered gentleman at bottom; who 
thinks not merely for himself, but all the country round; and is. 
most generously disposed to be the champion of justice and 
jPaith”. Cannot the British Paramount Power, whose soul 
throbs with such high class sense, sensibility and sentiment, think 
of doing its simple but noble and paternal duty of helping an un- 
fortimate Lady of the Pamily of a Ruling House in that predica- 
ment in the same way as His Most Excellent and Gracious Majesty 
and the British Parliament is doing towards the most Noble Dowa- 
ger Queen Empress 1 

There is the utmost need for Government interposition in 
such cases, where they occur, with all sagacity and statesmanship, 
required to set matters right, at the proper time. It is a question 
of good Government, wdth a moral of the highest importance. 

Turning to Cl. b (1). The question of employing foreigners 
has now lost all its old importance. The Political feature of the 
caution is gone. There will be no difficulty for Govermnent to 
abolish the prohibition altogether. 

Cl. b (2) raises the question of supplying up-to-date weapons 
to the State Police, required for its armed strength. This is re- 
quired for protection of internal peace, watch and ward and pre- 
yention of crime within State limits. The reasonaUe requisitions 
of the States ought to be complied with at the cost of the States. 
Thej^ have also to help the British Police when concerted action on 
a large scale is necessary. It is only a question of protection of 
the internal Government of each State, and especially in the cases 
of armed dacoities, the necessity happens to be all the more serious 
— , as the daeoits manage to be possessed of quite up-to-date wea- 
pons. 
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The claim would appear to be only reasonable having regard 
to the terms of the treaty ; and the whole responsibility having been 
undertaken by Government. 

Cl.b (3). It is only on rare occasions that states are able to 
provide for large projects of public productive or unproductive 
works. But when such projects involve the necessity of taking 
up lands from within British terrotory, Government will not 
make any difficulties in the matter ; the State undertaking the 
same liabilities as they desire Government to do for their own 
works. 
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CoNCLXTSIOir. 

128. This note on the question of the Relative Position and 
Status of the Rulers of the Indian States at present as regards 
their Sovereignty in the Internal G-overmnent, within their States ; 
their constitutional relations with the Paramount Power of Oreat 
Britain, and the j&nancial relations with the future Government of 
India has so far dealt with the salient features of the questions 
raised. The genessis of the Butler Committee has been explained. 
The points of reference made to it and laid down by the Govern- 
ment for inquiry have been stated. A reference has been made to 
the sources of information bearing on them. The Authorities dis- 
tinctly laying down the effect of the Treaties and Engagements, 
and Sanada and Usage, as between the British Government and 
the Indian States have been quoted; — all and each of them, prov- 
ing conclusively the existence of direct relations of the Ruling 
Princes with the Crown alone, and having no political relations 
with the Government of British India, — except as her good friends 
and neighbours and powerful units of the great Commonwealth of 
the British Empire. 

129. Against such a position, the Indian Political Leaders 
have raised certain arguments, designed to argue that the Indian 
States are subordinate to the Government of British Lidia. These 
arguments have been stated. There is a long list of these. An 
attempt has been made to show that they are all groundless. The 
sacred character of the Treaties, etc., has been questioned by the 
Indian Leaders. Their arguments have been shown to be incon- 
sistent with reason, equity or Political law. 

130. The persistant efforts of the foremost leaders of thought 
among the Indian Reformers to induce the people of the Indian 
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States, to raise a non-violent revolt against tlieir Rnlers has been 
referred to. Their nnwisdom in such preachings and want of 
good statesmanship, — ^in this case unfortunately in some of the 
first rate Indian Statesman,— has been shown with reasons that 
appeared only fair. 

131. The difficulties in the way of the Indian States, which 
lie scattered and isolated, in making a common cause against im- 
J)foper and unrighteous attefiipth on the traditionally old, sacred 
and therefore, continuously respected institutions of the Indian 
States, have been enumerated;, and, what seems to be an efficient 
solution for theni, has been suggested. The groundlessness of the 
Uneasing suspicions in the minds of the Princes, caused by what 
they are persuaded to believe “Political Practices” and created 
Usages, policies or decisions, introduced for administrative con- 
venience of the G-overnment of British India, in coimection with 
the Imperial Interests of the British Nation — ^though there is lio-' 
thiiig of a political nature in them and though they are merely 
“Conventions”, has-been explainned. It has been also shown; 
how these conyentions ought to be looked upon; as liable to be 
changed, altered, modified or abolished, when they seem to clash 
agauist the interests of the Indian States financially, economical- 
iy or otherwise. ' 

132. The questionnaire issued by the Committee of Inquiry 
has been quoted. The points raised, therein have been discussed,, 
with a view to enable the Princes to make out a statement of their 
ease on the points raised in the questionnaire. Points where the 
conyentions require adjustment have been noticed. Special at- 
tention has been drawn to the need, of an explicit provision of a 
^fety clause, and remedies for the protection pf the interests, of 
the States, from a contingent unfriendly attitude of the would be 
new Government of India, have been suggested. The most earnest 
attention of Government has been invited to the extreniely pathe- 
tic case of the Patwardhans who have been very upjustly treated,’ 
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ihrough a ¥ 6 x 7 tinf ortliiiate ov^rsiglit whicli it is eas7 t6 s6t right. 

The motives which have led thS' Indian Leaders to fall foul of 
the Indian States, have been shown to- be the resulf bf trepidations 
caused in them by the terror at the threats held out by a strong 
but small political party in England, who are against the grant 
of complete Self-Government to India, The impropriety of giv- 
ing undue weight to the utterances of these political leaders on 
the part of the Princes and their failure to. realise the situation 
has been explained. Similarly on the part of the Indian Leaders 
the same impropriety of giving midue weight to the above threats, 
and their failure to realise the situation as regards the correct 
requirements of a suitable constitution for India -on a proper 
basis fit for the people of India has also been explained. Their 
inability so far to miderstand the condition and requirements of 
the people and work out a tri-lateral scheme for the Government 
of the rural parts, the urban parts and general one for both, has 
been pointed out. Eurther, the impropriety in such a state of 
things of pressing the people of the Indian States to throw off the 
rule of the Princes and join the people of British India in a con- 
dition of chaos and confusion, has been e^lained. The question 
whether even the people of British Lidia are fit to govern them- 
selves under a constitution framed on Western lines, when some 
of the greatest statesmen of the time assert that Democracy has 
as yet no where been successful, and when good old Dame IS^ature 
even does not supply an example to copy, — -has been discussed 
and the indiscretion of an attempt on the part of the Indian Re- 
formers, when they themselves have no idea of a real Democracy 
workable, to cry down old existing institutions, has been pointed 
out. It is not possible that their exhortations would be effective. 
The people of the Indian States will not be wanting in judgment. 
The old maxim that “Once a Native State always a Native State’’, 
stands firm in the ethics of Political Philosophy of the British' 
Empire. The most urgent step needed, however, for the Indian 
States to take, appears fo be, their consolidation in a firm com- 
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monwealth of the XTiiited States of India, with a eommon Council 
as its executive or working body {vide Appendix “A”) and they 
cannot do it, a day too soon. 



THE EPILOGUE. 

A very interesting Drama has been introduced by the British 
Government, on the Political Stage of India. An nncommon 
phenomenon has been ushered. It is “An Experiment” of a 
Constitutional Change in the form of Government. It is bold 
but sincere in its conception, as well as in its design, in the form 
of “Self-Government” for British India. It would be on lines, 
the form of which has been left freely to the will and decision of 
her people; — to take shape in accordance with the foundation 
they would lay down: on the basis of popular Representation, if 
they like. Such a gift has been offered as a gracious and grateful 
reward to them. The gift is to come by instalments. The first 
instalment was hailed by the people’s Leaders with joy and satis- 
faction. But the pleasures of the very first course of the Banquet 
were disturbed by untoward events. There was dismay and re- 
sentment. A request from high and noble quarters to Indian 
Leaders to forget and forgive attempted to pacify. But high pas- 
sion created a sense of vanity and non-co-operation and sulking 
Avere displayed as signs of resentment by the Indian Leaders. The 
British Government know how to be cool and patient. This has in- 
creased the impatience of the Indian Leaders. Government have 
now sent a Peeler in the form of a Royal Commission to see what 
further instalment could be given. This Commission does not in- 
clude an Indian. The Leaders have got enraged at thus being 
deluded and defiantly claim a full and complete Self-Government 
forthwith! They threaten the British Government with dire 
consequences of non-compliance with their demand. Their per- 
formance at this stage is amusing. They are in high passion, re- 
gardless of their own powers and those of Government. The 
world as spectators is watching the performance with interest. 
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In sucli an attitude of the Reformers, lo ! There descends an ap- 
parition of a bolt from the Blue! A strong English political party 
hurl a serious threat at the Indian Leaders; they point out that, 
so long as there are Indian States on the map of India a complete 
Self-Grovemment for her is an impossible proposition! That pro- 
duces a consternation among the Indian Leaders. The whole 
episode here becomes extremely amusing. The Reformers grow 
more unbalanced. A false sense of terror, created by this threat 
seizes them. They are unable to judge the meaning of that threat 
nor to gauge its strength. They do not know that it is a hoax in 
the face of the famous Proclamation of 1917 and the Parliamen- 
tary Act of Reforms of 1919, promising definitely a complete 
Self-Govermnent to British India. They decide, believing in the 
threat, to wipe away the States, and for that purpose hesitate not 
to raise a revolt; a non-violent one— among the people of the 
States, to induce them to demand from the Princes a surrender 
of their powers of Govermnent to them, holding out to them, high 
and tempting hopes of a free Government by the people. On the 
other hand, they demand of the British Government, the transfer 
to the new Government of India, the powers of the British Gov- 
ernment of protection and control over the IsTative States with all 
their other rights and powers in that connection. Eor that pur- 
pose, they have used various arguments all of which will perhaps 
be examined by the Commission. 

: 2. This move on the part of the Indian Reformers has creat- 

ed a stir among the Indian Princes and their Chamber. They 
too are afraid of the consequences of this agitation ; as among the 
Indian Reformers, there are statesmen of high rank and attain- 
ments. They fijid that their treaties with Government are be- 
littled, and looked upon as antiquated documents and no longer 
sacrosanct. . They find that the British Government, too, have 
hitherto created political practices, inconsistent with the spirit 
of the treaties and if British India gets self-governing powers 
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tHere would be further difficulties, threatening their own internal 
sovereignty. They therefore approach the Government of India, 
for an authoritative inquiry and declaration of their status, 
powers and position together with their rights and obligations, 
constitutionally and politically, with the Paramount Power ; and 
as independent of the Government of British India. The British 
Government are perfectly aware of the correct position of the 
Indian States, of British Indian Government, and of the Impe- 
rial Government. But as the Princes are insistent in their re- 
quest for an inquiry they have appointed a Committee for the 
purpose. The Royal Commission and the Butler Committee will 
know how to act and will deal with the two fighting elements, the 
Indian Leaders on the one hand, and the Indian States, on the 
other. The actors will play their parts. The world will watch 
the progress of events. 

3. But very interesting points emerge from what has so far 
taken place. The whole storm has been raised by misunderstand- 
ings dn the part of both ; the British Government occupying a si- 
lent neutral position. It promises to turn out perhaps, a very inter- 
esting. “Commedy of Errors” and only “A Storm in a Tea Gup”! 

fpjjere is not much desire of a Catholic Spirit of Philanthropy 
among the Indian Reformers sincerely to do good to the people 
of Indian States, As for the Princes, the reformers are out to 
destroy the very institution of the Indian States ; for what they 
pretend to show to be the greatest good of the greatest number. 
The real desire in the heart of their hearts is, is to secure a name 
for themselves in history, of having succeeded, as great pioneers 
of liberty for India, in securing complete powers of self-govern- 
ment for her. For that purpose they would be ready, needlessly, 
to sacrifice in their overzieal, any thing, any intsitution, any sa- 
cred or high personality that-may in their false belief be ap 
obstacle in their way. Let the British Government assure them 
that British India shall have complete self-government on certain 
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conditions; and assure them for that purpose, that the existence 
of the Indian States, side by side shall be no bar to it; and all 
their struggles and their agitation in this respect will cease. 
Similarly let them tell the Princes that their position is indepen- 
dent and safe, as being in direct relations with the Crown only; 
and their financial and economical relations which are their only 
relations with the British Indian G'overnment, shall be equitably 
adjusted; and then they too would cease all their tribulations, 
and cease all their aetmties, and turn their severest attention to- 
wards improving their own administration satisfactorily. 

5. A tri-lateral sound scheme for self-government under the 
Crown will evolve; suitable to the (a) the rural classes, who form 
the majority of the population, (b) to the urban classes with all 
minorities and (c) for the general interests of the whole popula- 
tion of British India. For the Indian States a special reward 
for their special services and those of their people and as oldest 
friends of the British Government in India, will be awaited, in 
addition to the recognition of their independent sovereignty under 
the guidance and protection of the Crown, as it exists to-day; 
which may be reaffirmed; all help sought for by them, may be 
given in all sincerity for effecting a satisfactory improvement of 
their internal administration to the satisfaction of their people 
and guaranteed by making reasonable adjustments of their losses 
of their revenues due to indirect taxation. The States will 
unite and will found a Commonwealth of the XJnited States of 
India and be and remain as such a powerful unit of the Empire. 
If these hopes are realised the “Comedy of Errors” will end; 
errors will be recognised, and corrected; and “All ^s well tha|; 
ends well.” 

6. Another important point which strikes the observer as 
somewhat perplexing to his mind is, if, as observed by His Excel- 
lency the present Noble Viceroy, in his speech referred to, in para 

4-Tiirk lOm it'll 
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average political sense ot a wide electorate ; and that an educated 
electorate, is the basis of Democracy; that without this, politics 
would be in the hands of a small class, that is an Oligarchy of the 
intelligentia, and the leaders of political thought; andi that it 
must be rested on a 'broad-hosed popular judgment ; it 

is insecurely poised on an inverted apex,” would it not be consi- 
dered then, that these Reforms are a' day too soon introduced t 
It is a notorious fact that, such an electorate as is required, does 
not exist in India at present, at least in the major part of India. 
It is a universal principle that, “the State must follow, and not 
lead the character and progress of the citizens,” and that “Gov- 
ernment is the expression of what cultivation exists in the popu- 
lation, which permits it. So much life, as it has in the character 
of living men, is its force” {vide Appendix D). Again, ‘Gov- 
ernment and Legislation are matters of reason and judgment, and 
not of inclination; and what sort of reason is that in which deter- 
mination proceeds discussion with the people concerned? It is 
necessary to unite circumspection with vigour; and then alone, 
there is no danger of its landing in over-zeal. But it is extremely 
difficult; the widespread interests must be considered, and must 
be compared, and must be reconciled, if possible. We are mem- 
bers of a vSociety, wishing freedom for the country; and surely 
we all know that the machine to be set up of a free constitution is 
no simple thing; but it is as intricate and as delicate, as it is valu- 
able,” (Edmund Burke — ^para 26 (12)). 

What perplexes one to think is, why the British Government 
leaves it to the people of India, to lay down their own foundation 
of their own constitution to be approved by them unanimously or 
by the majoiity, in the absence of ?m educated electorate. Have 
(Government found them to be able to 'do so unaided by Govern- 
ment ? Where leaders of political thou^t have taken years to 
thiiik over it and have yet failed to draft a constitution do Gov- 
ernment expect the illiterate millions to do it f But a broad- 
based and educated electorate has vet to be created; and knowinsr 
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as Government do, that none sneh exists, and the Indian political 
leaders have found it a most difficult work in the absence of the 
necessary knowledge and practical experience of the conditions 
of the people, why is it that Government do not yet seem to ihinTr 
it necessary to assist the people in that work, through their Exe- 
cutive Bistrict Officers, by finding out, 

(a) what idea the masses have of a Self-Government; 

(&) if it is found that they do not possess any, are they 
. ; willing and ready to be trained in any sound ideas and 

principles; (c) are they fit for such ideas and 
i'll that ease, and if they are so willing, such an idea 
would require to be given a shape; and, with an ex- 
■ perience intimately gained by Govermnent, of the 
wants of the people, during more than a century of 
their rule, what should be the form of a constitution, 
suitable and necessary for them, which they would, 
like to have introduced. 

Such and like inquiries, made through the Executive, in full 
sympathy for the future well-being of the country and its people, 
will go a long way, as a practical proof of the best and most gra- 
cious motives of His Most Excellent Majesty and His Govern- 
ment 'when such inquiries attain a satisfactory; fruition. That 
would be, it appears, a far wiser course to adopt than to leave the 
matter entirely to the Indian political leaders alone. The col- 
lation of such results of such inquiries would be of immense use 
both to Government as well .as to the people together with the 
Indian political leaders; as a help to. both in the work of thinking 
put Jointly what should be done to . arrive at a sound decision. 
Government are in a far better position to make the enquiries and 
create a broad-based educated electorate than the Indian Poli- 
tical Leaders alone; who in their. present mood are. too proud to 
ask Government to help them. - But in the matter of the welfare 
o^the masses, for whom the Eeforms are admitted].y introduced,' 
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mcluding all interests, there seems to be no msdom, either in hoMT 
ing back from any active step in this important question- br^seav^i 
ing it to the inexperienced hands of the Indian politicians, ;who, 
as appears to be the case, would build from the top,, instead of? 
from the bottom; where, the real foundations of a sound consti- 
tution of Self-Government must be laid. . .. . . , , . 

Clearly, the Indian Political Leaders are still under the dil- 
lusion that any scheme of a constitution, which they will prepare 
with the approval of all Parties in Conference, must be accepted 
by Parliament; but Parties {vide App. D) are not the people. 
The Leaders hardly believe that the scheme must be accepted by 
the people unanimously or by the majority. The sanction of the 
Party Leaders is certainly no index of its acceptance intelKgently 
by the people; and to educate the electorate on a broad base to 
enable them to appreciate any such scheme would be a work of 
years ; if undertaken by the Leaders alone. Even if they under- 
take it, it is doubtful whether they would succeed. - The Govern- 
ment can do it much better and more easily than the leaders ; for 
people have faith in Government. When the lines of education 
of an electorate are settled in consultation with the Indian Lead- 
ers and, if Government have a sincere desire as they certainly 
have, that India should be a self-governing nation, it would be 
better, for all interests concerned for Govermnent to share the 
work of educating the electorate if possible. Else if Government 
stand aloof that would produce a room for misunderstanding of 
the motives of Government, to the Indian Leaders. When Gov- 
ernment is out to grant Self-Government to the people of India, 
it is a necessary corollary that Government should make it their 
duty to educate the electorate and not leave the matter to irres- 
ponsible hands. The Leaders have no influence with the masses 
at least in the rural parts which is by far the largest majority. 
The Reforms would practically remain where they are and in the 
present condition only; which is none too happy; and the Royal 
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grace of th& Beforms will hardly reach those for^- w 
intended. 

Happily the people of the Indian; States are quite free from 
these anxieties; and one would devoutly wish that they should 
remain so for ever, in their little Monarchical Constitution with 
ah improvements gradually .made by their Eulers. 
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A proposed draft Soheme, for the Constitution of the Commonwealth 
of the United States of India. 


* The immediate need for such a constitution and its expediency, 
at the present Juncture, appears to he clear. For “ Unity is 
strength.” A desire for it is hound to arise especially during the 
present times; when His Excellency the Most Nohle Viceroy, has 
brought forward the question of the future relations of the Indian 
States with the future Government of India, at their instance. 

2. Very opportunely the Right Hon’hle Mr, J. Ramsay 
Macdonald has recently written an important article on “ A United 
States of Europe ” (Times of India, 8th September 1927). His sug- 
gestions therein relate to Europe. But they are indeed valuable, 
in many respects, to the Indian States at present. 

3. From it the following important points are put forth r — 

{a) A United Indian States shall perforce be an ideal for 
Indian States, including their Princes and people ; not 
for peace only, but also for happy and peaceful rela- 
tions— 

as between the States themselves 

with the coming New Government of India, and 

with the Imperial Government. 

Note. — ^Indeed, dming the palmy days of the height of 
power of the Maratha Empire, there was a sort of 
United States of India, for some time. It was a 
Federation, loyal to the common Maratha Empire ; 
and each State had full pow'^ers of internal Government, 
yet ready to fight for the maintenance of the power 
and dignity of that Empire. But as that Empire 
began its downward course, the Federation gradually 
fell off from its trunk ; and eventually became extinct. 

The causes that brought about this destruction are matters 
of History. After the fall of the Peshwa’s Government 
the British Government succeeded ; and the separate 
Treaties with the individual States pulled the Federa- 
tion to pieces. The reasons wrhich compelled the 
British Government to adopt this poHcy then, no 
longer exist. The times have altered ; so have the 
circumstances ; and the situation is changed. The 
British power has been established for good ; though 
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the people of British India are going to obtain Self- 
Government within the Empire. Further, there are 
no grounds for fear of its disturbance from within. 

(6) Yet questions are boimd to arise betw'een the States 
and British India, affecting the interests of the States. 

(g) The evolution and development of the Empire and 
its maintsnance on firm grounds have made it neces- 
sary now to strengthen each component part <3n 
solid foundations, for the well-being of the whole 
Empire, as well of its different parts. The Indian 
, States form an important part of that Empire. Their 
union, therefore, on common grounds will mean “A 
United States of India.” It w'ould mean strength to 
themselves and an accession of their united strength 
to the British Empire ; and God willing, for indis- 
soluble friendship between the States and British 
India. 

4. ]VIr. Macdonald has traced the history of the idea of United 
States of Europe from ancient days since 1519 A.D. He finds the 
basis of unity as being a spirit of humaneness rather than political 
agreements. Thereafter he finds the object of such unity to be — 

(а) to discuss different interests ; 

(б) to pacify quarrels 

(c) to throw fight on and to oversee the ehil, political and 

religious affairs ; and 

(d) arrange for a common army and common Navy. Later 

on tlie idea included general arbitration, settling all 
questions, guaranteeing the security of each State and 
securing a common action against the State who 
would break the compact ; and last, to found the 
commonwealth of Europe. From the idea of federa- 
tion in juridical relations with each other, sprang up 
a common court of International Judicature. The 
present League of Nations is practically the result of 
all these attempts at Unity. 

5. Mr. Macdonald treats aU these as antiquated and fit only 
for a time of simple architectural thought. That may be so for 
Europe; but for the Indian States there is sufficient material in these 
suggestions, in their first attempt to develop the idea of founding 
the ‘ United States of India.’ 

(a) The spirit of humaneness contains a principle, not only 
not objectionable but such as would be recognised as the very first 
fonndatipn of Unity. That means avoiding aU sorts of quarrels . 
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That means security of peace %r the human race committed to the 
charge of the Rulers of the Indian States. 

(b) The following principles can he adopted for the proj.'osed 
Commonwealth of the United States of India with a few modifica- 
tions and alterations : — 

(1) a discussion of common interests, and even particular 

interests, as between any two or more States ; 

(2) arbitration or paci£ 3 dag disputes; 

(3) to guide and ad\>ise, — and for that purpose to throw light 

on or to oversee the Civil, the peHtical and other 
affairs of the United States as a whole; and, 

^4) to found a Commonwealth of the United States of India. 

6. What Mr. Macdonald has himself to offer as his own sug- 
gestions will be seen from the following. He lays down certain 
cardinal principles, not found in the above. These are given 
below : — 

(а) Non-interference in the internal affairs of any State. 

(б) The Nationality of any individual State, however 

should not be a nuisance to any other State. That 
is Self-Government rightly understood ; 

(c) The United States shall, therefore, be not a Federation 

with a common Parhament, but a common Council 
for common purposes of the States. The Self-Gov- 
ernment of each State must be left to itself ; and must 
be placed beyond dispute ; 

(d) The Common Council of such United States wiU deal 

only — 

(1) with the external relations, and not internal ques- 
tions, and 

(2) any disputes arising between any two or more 
States, as a Board of Conciliation and Arbitration ; 
and 

(e) it should make it its duty to vindicate the existing 

independence of the States. 

7. These principles are undoubtedly sound and extremely 
suitableforadoptionbytheTndian States for their new constitution. 

8. Summing up the principles above enumerated we get the 
following ; it provides an effi^eient key to the solution of the problem 
raised by His ExceUenoy. 

(1) There should be a Common Council of the United States 
of India ; in which each major sub-division should be 
represented. 

iii 
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(2) The basic principles, on which it should work, shall be— 

a spirit of Justice ; peace and humanity for the common 
good of aH States with their subjects ; and, in full 
harmony with the spirit of perfect loyalty to the 
British Crown and of sincere friendship between in- 
dividual States : and constant readiness to be friends 
with the Government, of British India. 

(3) The constituent States shall form the Commonwealtft 

of the United States of India. 

(4) A strict policy of non-interference in the internal affairs 

of each State shall be maintained. 

(5) Each constituent State will be at full liberty to maintain 

its owm Nationality. This means the'fuU. right of 
each Prince or Chief to do, as he and his people desire 
to do with its owm destiny ; receiving light and advice 
from the Common Council as occasion requires. But 
it does not mean that it can be a nuisance to others. 
The aim of such Nationality should be the happiness,, 
peace and prosperity of its people. That in effect, 
is Self-Government, under the protection of the Rulers 
and the Croum. 

(6) The “ United States of India ” shall therefore, not be 

a Federation, with a common Parliament. It shall 
be only a Common Council, for the purposes herein 
mentioned. The Self-Government of each State shall 
remain beyond dispute. It wiU deal only with external 
questions and not with the internal affairs. It shall 
deal with any dispute as between individual States, 
and with questions of common interest ; and, with 
such special questions as may arise, as betw^een a State 
and the Paramount Power and British India, or later 
on with the New Government of British. India. It 
shall be the duty of the Council to vindicate the 
independence of its constituent States. 

{!) Subject to the above mentioned principles, the Common 
Council of the United States of India ” shall have 
the power of : — 

(oj) discussion of (1) all questions of common interests 
as well as special interest as between the constituent 
States, (2) as between the States and the Govern- 
ment of British India, and, (3) interests between 
a State and the Britfeh Crown ; 

(b) drhitmtion or settling of disputes of the nature above 
described between the States, and negotiation with 
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a "view to settlement of questions referred to in 
(a) (2) aiid (a) (3) ; 

ic) throwing light on aU general questions arising in the 
United States ; and also on any question in any 
particular State ; and overseeing, at the special 
■request of that State, .Buoh questions or matters of 
civil, political or of any other important character, 
as may he brought to the notice of the Gouncil. 

9. The above leaves the important question of the constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth of the United States of India and of its 
Common Council. The following suggestions in that respect are 
offered*— 

ia) “ The United States of India ” should consist of Eulers 
as members, as are, by virtue of the terms of their 
treaties, recognised as "(1) possessing full sovereign or 
quasi -sovereign righte over their States and (2) with 
Eulers exercising all executive and Legislative powers 
and C3) with full protection from the Crown from 
external and internal troubles and an obligation on 
the States of loyalty to the Crown and to help the 
British Government in times of need. 

Thus constituted “ The United States of India ” shall, 
form their common working council. These members 
shall elect the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Secre- 
taries. The Common Working Council ^vill frame 
Rules for the conduct of its business subject to the 
approval of the General Body. The Viceroy wall be 
the Ev-ofBcio President. The working Common Council 
shall be rej^*resentative of rll territorial divisions. 

'0. Such a Common Council of the United States of India, wull 
at the same time be wise to obtain from the Imperial Government 
the help of the best experienced and tactful English Political Officeis, 
for advice and guidance. This would be found to be especially 
expedient, -when the present British India will be given fuE powers 
of Self-Government. Such help would be of immense value and 
influence in the negotiation and settlement of questions that may 
crop up, as they as are bound to crop up, by the inter-relations 
between the United States of India and the new Government of 
British India. It will also be of an incalculable value in the settle- 
ment of questions between the Imperial Government and the Indian 
States. The advent of such a strength to the Council wiE advance 
the cause of real interests of justice and Eberty, as it wiE be able to 
protect existing rights and interests of the States from unjust and 
improper interference. 
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11. The Tbenehts fiom such a Commonwealth of the United 
States of India would he incalculable. Tlie present Chamber of 
Princes must doubtless be doing a good deal in this direction. But 
they may not search in vain in the above Memorandum for something 
that is bound to be useful and advantageous to the vital interests 
of the Indian States, and with that view, and with a view that they 
would be able thus to maintain in full vigour, the great hnk between 
them and the Imperial Government, it is, that this humble note 
of suggestions has been drawm up; and in tliis I feel deeply indebted 
to the very valuable contribution from the hands of such a great 
Statesman as the Right Hon’ble Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, once 
the Premier of the Great British Government. 

12. Such a United States of India and its Commonwealth 
would be a magnificent and dignified institution, in the Empire. 
It would form the core of a system of Government of the Indian 
States with the fullest support of the British Crown and Govern- 
ment. A unanimous proposal to constitute such a Commonwealth 
on some such fines as have been indicated above on the part of the 
Indian States, w'^ould certainly be w^elcomed and is bound to receive 
the full appreciation and reegnition from the Imperial Government, 
who would not fail to bring about such a constitution by using if 
need be their influence to induce all elegible states to join the Com- 
monwealth of the United States of India. The rule of eligibility 
need not be a rigid c ne. It should be framed to be elastic so that 
every state, large or small should join without making a fetish of 
individual ^gnity. The distinction of salutes, e^^c., should be abo- 
lished, if necessary. The only rule applicable may be that the 
Rulers to be members have powders of internal sovereignty or almost 
a sovereignty under advice or not. 

13. The great Nobleman and Statesman, who is at present, 
under the Divine Providence, ruling over the destinies of this Indian 
Continent, will doubtless, be pleased to give this scheme his most 
sincere S 5 !inpathies and sujjport. Indeed as already noted. Lord 
Ellenborough, so far back as in 1853, has, when be was the President 
of the Board of Control then expressed his view of the position of 
Government with reference to the Indian States, thus : he stated then 
that — 

I consider that in fact our Government is at the head of 
a system composed of Native States.” 

This indicates that, it forms a part,-— an important part, — of the 
duty and responsibility of the British Government to guide safely 
the Indian States in their desire for securing for their States, jointly 
and severally, perfect security, peace, amity, and good Government 
within, and good relations outside, with all concerned. That Gov- 
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©rnment will certainly, with such relations, help the Indian States 
in their desire to found the Commonwealth of the United States of 
India. The several treaties embody the most solemn pledges of 
friendship, and guardianship and a scrupulous good faith to main- 
tain these. Such friendship indeed means everything for the welfare 
of these Indian States. 

It is essentially necessary however, to create and maintain 
a sense of equality between all members irrespective of their dignity, 
in the honour of their salutes, in the magnitude of their resources, 
etc. An equahty produces unity and when a Common cause happens 
to be discussed, unity becomes strength. 

14. This memorandum is submitted for the earnest, careful 
and patient consideration of every ehgible Indian State in the 
Country, small and great. The present times are favourable. The 
opportunities are great and important. A great Viceroy has come 
to India. His sympathies and those of the Secretary of State, of 
the British Ministry and of His Most August Majesty the King 
Emperor will be enlisted and their joint help would be simjily in- 
valuable. The JSToble Viceroy is the Apostal of good, for all, who 
seek it of him. It is hoped that no Indian State will, from any 
cause whatsoever, let this fins opportunity slip off its hands. The 
foundation of a Commonw ealth of the United States of India will be 
a great land mark in the history of this ancient country and a. glory 
both to the States as well as to the Great British Empire. 


Since v/riting the above the ‘‘ Times of India’ ’has published a 
Scheme prepared by the Chamber of Princes with the help of their 
Counsel Sir Leslie Scot. This is a provisional Scheme. It is com- 
prehensive and an ambitious Scheme. Briefly, its mam features 
are the following ; — 

Besides the eidsting Chamber of Princes, there shall be three 
statutory Bodies — 

The first, is the Viceroy’s Indian States’ Council. 

The second is the Union Council ; and, 

The third is the Union Supreme Court, for States. 

All these are to be created by the British Parhament with the 
Royal sanction by a Statute. 

Their con"tituticn is thus described : — 

The Viceroy’s Indian States’ Coimcil is to consist of — 

3 Princes or Ministers, selected or nominated by the 
Viceroy ; 

vii - 
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2 Independent British Members nneonneeted -Hith 
Tn^a ; 

1 The Political ‘Secretary of the Viceroy. 

This Council will be presided oirer by the Viceroy. It will 
be a parallel Council for the States to the one of British 
India, presided over by the Governor-General,-— which 
will have no Viceroy. 

The Union Council will be a -Toint Council of the Members of 
the Indian States’ Council and the British India Council. It wiU 
meet to discuss matters, where there is a difference of opinion between 
the two. It will be presided ever by the Viceroy not as Governor- 
General. 

The Supreme Court is to consist of — 

One Chief Justice v a Judge of wide experience ; 

Two other Judges; alU British Officers. 

All these Institutions will deal with State matters only. 

The Indian States’ Council shall have the Viceroy’s present 
Pohtical Secretary as the Council Secretary. This Council will be 
provided with a Secretariat. All the Pohtical Records of the Viceroy 
at present in the Pohtical Department shall be transferred to this 
Council ; and the Prince-Members shall have full access to them. 
It will deal with all State matters placed before them, in consultation 
with the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes and shall be 
guided by that &)mmittee. 

In the Union Council the Indian States' Council Members shall 
not be out- voted. 

In the Supreme Court too the Standing Committee of the Cham- 
ber will exercise its influence. 

The Chamber shall have its present powders enlarged by a statu- 
tory provision. The Scheme has not so far been approved generally 
by the States. The whole Scheme would involve an enormous cost. 
The question, who is to bear it, still remains a moot point. British 
Government will not pay it , British India will refuse to pay it and 
the Indian States will be simply unable to bear it. It follows that 
it is not hkely that the Scheme will be approved. 

There is no authentic information available as to the proposed 
functions ar-signed to each of the three bodies ; but it is behev ed, 
that — 

(1) The Indian States’ Council with its President will look 
to the business arising from the States’ affairs only; 
and having regard to the fact that the Viceroy is tied 
down to these duties only, the British Politicalinterests, 
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seem to have no Viceroy to attend to them. All such 
interests are qnietly excluded ; in fact, the Viceroy 
would be an Officer of the States only, — ^to protect 
their interests — and is to be accompanied by his 
Political Secretary, who shall also be a servant of 
the States. The British Pohtieal interests as such, 
separately and independently, shall have no existence. 
This can scarcely be allowed by the British Govern- 
ment. No Viceroy shall accept such a position. The 
whole ot the Council would thus be the Servants of 
the States only and of their Chamber. 

(2) The Union Council too, it is said, is to be subject to the 

strong influence ot the States Council; which, in its 
turn, is practically to act under the guidance of the 
Chamber’s Standing Committee. 

(3) The Union Supreme Court, is to be a developed form of 

a Court of Arbitration i and is to decide judicial dis- 
putes between the States and British India and the 
Crown and between States and States. An appeal 
will lie to the Privy Council. 

'A) The Chamber would exercise a statutory and fuller control 
over the doings of the Indian States and over the Indian 
States’ Council, In many other matters, it is said it 
will have very large powers in all State matters under 
the proposed Statute. 

Such a Scheme as the above, is bound to be opposed, it is 
feared, by every one concerned ; — by the British Government, by 
the Viceroy, to whom it is stultifying and by the States who will 
be, tmder this Scheme, under the entire control of the Chamber of 
Indian Princes and its Standing Committee ; which again is made 
up almost of the Northern Prmces. Such a proposal shall militate 
against the internal Sovereignty of the Rulers of the Indian States. 
The proposal starts from the Chamber or rather from its Standing 
Committee. These Bodies would seem to be desirous to obtain 
powers to exercise the fullest control over both ; — ^the Viceroy and 
ins Council on the one hand, and over all the Indian States on the 
other. These States have been threatened already by the Indian 
Political Leaders and they would now find another power in the 
Chamber and its Standing Committee threatening to violate the 
sanctity of their internal Sovereignty ■, and shall have to say ‘ Save 
me from my friends.’ The Chamber and its Standing Committee 
desire to possess a power to intervene in the internal affairs of an 
independent State in cases of mis-government and flagrant injustice. 
That prerogative to intervene in such matters solely belongs to the 
Crown and cannot and ought not to be transferred to the Chamber, 
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wliicli may offer an opinion when referred to. The consequences 
of such transfer of this prerogative to the Chamber would be serious. 
A powerful political ‘ ohgarchy ’ will have been created over the 
States. It is apt to be dangerous both to the States as well as to the 
Crown. 
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The Times of India review of the growth and present state of the relations 
between the British Government and the Indian States. 


His EKcelleticy the Yiceroy has raised the question the pro- 
blem of the future relations of the Indian States ^-with ^the tpture 
Government of India and Mr. K. M. Panikar’s work on the subjec^t 
is an interesting reading. His Excellency has gir'en a great impor - 
anee to that problem. In reviewing thework, the “Times o Lnaia 
makes the following observations: — 

1. The Indian States were divided once into two classes : 

those created by the British Government and those 
that existed before the British Rule. 

2. The absorption of the Indian States into British terri- 

tories by the Doctrine of Lapse related to ' © 
latter class. 

Note: — The accuracy of this statement can 

questioned as there are many instances of States 
essentially old, having been resumed for vant o a 
direct lineal heir. • 

3. During the time that elapsed since 1858, when the Gov- 

ernment of India was transferred to the Crown uhere 
has been a change of policy, and in the relations be- 
tween the British power and the States, it was 
recognised that it was foolish to ignore the Princes ; as 
they were Political Pacts ’’ of the hardest order. 

4. Accordingly, endeavours were made to enlist their co- 

operation to make them feel that they were ™^hs, 
important units, not merely of India but also of the 
British Empire. 

5. Such indeed, has been the declared jiolicy of the last 

Seventy years. 

6. But by degrees, complicating factors xccrc mirodticed. 

These are 

{a) The Government of India became more strongly 

centralized, and the Administration became more . 
and more complex : 
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(6) It asserted, by slow degrees, its authority in spheres, 
where Indian States hitherto beheved themselves 
unchallenged ; these were transport facilities, bank- 
ing, Military services and the like. In these. Gov- 
ernment put forward its own claims. 

7. The Princes were unable to discuss them or come to an 

agreement among themselves. And have been unable 
or incapable of resisting. 

8. The result was an increasing measure of intervention or 

interference in the domestic affairs of the States ; and 
the spirit, if not the letter, ^^of the original Treaties 
was not infrequently endangered. 

9. The Princes made representations of their grievances 

and at the same time set their own House in order as 
that was the main excuse for intervention, under the 
treaties. 

10. Then came the Great War ; and on its heels, the Chamber 
of Priaces, and their rep-resentation at the War Cabinet, 
the Imperial Conferences, and the League of Nations 
and the tide is now so Strongly in favour of the Princes 
that Statesmen of England are now asking, not how 
to push things forward to whittle down their power, 
but how best their unique position can be conserved 
and utilised as a source of strength to the Empire in 
General and India in particular. 
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An Appeal to the Indian Statesmen. 


In the strain of a lay sermm'i. addressed to the Higher Classes of society 
by B. T. Coleridge, Esquire. 


One wotild very respectfully request our Indian Statesmen to 
find a little time to look at and ponder over the Creation. They 
already know, God has created it. They also know that God has 
established the testimony of His being there, and of His law ; and 
that He has given to men a knowledge of both to be handed down 
from generation to generation so that they may set their hope in God ; 
and not forget the w'orks of God. The scriptures of every religion 
are the record of that knowledge. They contain the rules and 
assistances for all conditions of men and circumstances, for com- 
munities, no less than for individuals. They contain the character 
and design of the Work-Master ; and the inference from these in the 
present case is too obvious to be overlooked, too plain, 
to be resisted. Is the record concealed ? The answer would 
be “ no ” ; it is an open book ; ‘ as in the record so in 
Nature.” Let the rational functions of your intellect which is a 
Divine gift, be not suspended ; to let it lie in slumber and disregard 
it is a sin. India is a land of Light for you. We have that light in 
"every dwelling. The ignorance which may be an excuse for others, 
will be our crime. Our birth and denizenship is in an enlightened 
and spiritual land. It is the land of the Aryans. We are proud of 
our ancient glories and of the country ; and if we fail to make the 
best use of what God has given us, why ? that would be our shame ; 
and our condemnation is bound to be all the greater. Please reflect 
on this. If you fail to do it, you will be to blame. It is not a ques- 
tion with the ignorant masses, and the majority of the labouring 
classes. You move in the higher class of society. You are educated, 
and are proud of that fact. You profess to be Statesmen. Pray 
avail yourself of the ampler means entrusted to you by God’s Pro- 
vidence, to a more extensive and practical study for a wider use and 
application of His wishes, as they have been revealed in Nature and 
also in the scriptures. We have a right to expect from you a sober 
and meditative accommodation to our own present times and coun- 
try, at this important Jnncture, (as you have doubtless been thinking 
to do), of those important truths in nature and in the scriptmes, 
declared and illustrated, for the use of generations. Would you 

xlii 
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like to be in consciousness of being unequal to your station in your 
society ? Certainly not, for you are quite equal to it. You are 
certainly con versant with the iieculiar acts and constitutions o^ God, 
(as designed i^or the good ot all), in this blessed land : whose Law 
executeth itself, and whose Word is the foundation, thepower, and 
the life of the Universe, that revolves under law round its own centre. 
You are aware that it would not be right for you merely to hold it 
a requisite of your rank to show yourself inquisitive concerning only 
the expectations, plans and doings of statesmen elsewhere. One 
can rest assured that you cannot have looked in vain for a propor- 
tionate interest and instruction in Nature ^ in your holy scriptures, 
for the' temporal destinies of men and Nations, stored up for our 
guidance ; not the less will you delight to retrace the paths, by which 
Pro\idence, has led the kingdoms of this w'orld, through the valley 
of this mortal life paths engraved mth the foot-marks of Captains, 
sent forth from God ; Nations in whose guidance or chastisement, 
the arm of Omnipotence itself was made bare. Collate the present 
with the past, in the habit of thoughtfully assimilating the events of 
the present with those of the past, in all humility and mthout vanity. 
That will provide an antidote to the restless craving for the wonders 
of the day. That will provide a natural home and workshop of aU 
the active virtues. 

2. If we fail to study — ^the hook of Nature, and the scriptural 
key how to read it, we render ourselves slaves of mere sense and fancy. 
Reason and religion are their own evidence. If we read history for 
the facts only instead of reading it for the sake of general principles, 
which are to the facts, as the root and sap of a tree for its leaves, 
no wonder, if we should find the result to be dangerous. 

3. There are brains of three classes ; — the one understands of 
itself the other understands as much as is shown to it hy others ; 
the third neither understands of itself, nor what is shown to it by 
others. Do not let people say as they often do in onr times that 
there are more perhaps, w'ho belong to the third class, more from 
vanity and acquired frivolity of mind, than from natural incapacity. 
Certainly you do not belong to that class; yet it is said that there are 
men among the highest class who, honoured with the acquaintance 
of the great, attribute national events to particular persons, particular 
measures to the errors of one man, to the intrigues of another, to 
any possible spark of a particular occasion, rather than to the true 
proximate cause, the predominent emotional state of public opinion. 
This they are less inclined to refer to the ascendency of speculative 
principles, the scheme and mode of thinking in vogue. 

4. In tranquil moods and peaceful times, we are quite practical, 
as events of the past few years have proved'. Facts only and cool 
common-sense are then in fashion. But let the winds of passions svpell. 
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and straight way, men begin to generalise ; to connect by remotest 
analogies ; to express the most universal positions of reason, in the 
most glowing figures of fancy ; in short to feel particular truths as 
mere facts, as poor, cold, narrow and incommensurate with their 
own feelings. In periods of popular tumult and innovation, themore 
abstract anotion is, the more readily has it been found to combine, 
the closer has appeared its affinity with the feelings of a people and 
with all their immediate impulses to action ; for they are mere 
followers of. leaders. 

5. There are two distinct but immense advantages in particular 
rules and precepts; wl^ch flow directly and visibly from universal 
principles, as from a fountain ; — though they do not at first sight 
seem properly comformed by reason, for they are reason itself; 
also, in principles in act and profession, — ^disjoined from which and 
from the emotions that inevitably accompany the actual intuition 
of their truth, the widest maxims of prudence are like arms without 
hearts, muscles withoi.it nerves. Secondly, from the very nature of 
these principles, given in scriptures and observed in Nature, they are 
understood in exact proportion as they are believed and felt. The 
human race lives in faith. The regulator is never separated from 
the main spring. It is identical with its own being. This primal 
act Faith is e.aunriated in the word “ God does that word ever 
occur with all it means to you in your present thoughts ? It is 
devoutly to be wished that it always does. Be it noted, however, 
that this is a faith not derived from experience, Imt froni its ground 
and source, and without which the fleeting chaos of facts would no 
more form experience, than the dust of the grave can of itself make 
a hving man. The imperative and oracular form of the inscribed 
scriptures and their illustration in nature is the form of reason itself, 
of all things purely rational or moral. 

6. If then there is divine wisdom in that word, it must be 
distinguished from others as the supreme reason. For its knowledge 
is creative and always antecedent to things known. It must be on 
that account distinguished from the human mind, whose acts are 
posterior to the things it records and arranges. 

7. Man alone was created in the image of God with immense 
potentiahties in him : that is his position ; that it is in expHcable to 
some is clear. Yet it is not difiiciilt to trace the* grounds of such 
conclusions convincing enough. However that is your proud posi- 
tion. A perfect calm Judgment, best and discreet use of language, — 
the sacred gift of God, — ^never provocative in the presence of the 
gravest provocation or threat from others, are the ornaments of 
superior statesmanship. That is your right treasure. One would 
very earnestly beseech you to be a little more thoughtful, yet brave, 
in surmounting difficulties, avoiding rocks and shoals, and on the 
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lines of least resistance. Your sound Judgment would certainly 
help you to find out how to calm the seas, and prevent the surging 
waves that always destroy. Goodness is never wasted. All material 
things are perishable though they have doubtless their own use, 
but the spirit is imperishable. Material inclinations, therefore, 
come and go, working their own results. They need not be heeded. 
Spiritual goodness produces the best results ; but on the other hand 
improper use of words inflict wounds that take long to heal. They 
come out of indiscretion in untrained and weak minds ; and they are 
weak minds who unwittingly are caught in the grips passion under 
the fair guise of patriotism, self respect, ^If defence, and public 
good. But aU these can remain powei-ful, without passion, but with 
firmness and patience and strength of purpose with best use of 
words. We appeal to you to achieve the best in British India by 
those and hke means ; and when you have done this and not till then 
shall be your time to approach and invite the Indian States to imitate 
you. 
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A STUDY IN ‘POLITiaS.’ 


{From Ralph Waldo Emeraon,) 


‘ Nor kind «ior coinage buys 
Aught above its rate, 

‘ Pear, craft, and Avarice, 

Cannot rear a State, 

Out of dust to build. 

What is more than dust.’ 

‘ When the Church is social worth. 

When the State-House is the hearth. 

Then the perfect State is come. 

The Republican at home.’ 

Is such a Republic possible to attain ? It does not seem to 
be. Society is an illusion to yonn^ citizens. It lies before them in 
rigid repose. Names, men, institutions are rooted like oak trees to 
the centre. A statesman comes. He knows however that it is 
fluid. A strong wiU changes the centre, for a time ; and he becomes 
the centre. But every man of truth and wisdom does so forever. 

But politics rest on necessary foundations and cannot be treated 
with levity. Republics abound in young Civilians. They believe 
that any measure, though it were absurd, may be imposed on the 
people ; if only, you can get sufficient voices to make it a law. 

The wise know that foolish legislation is a rope of sand, which 
perishes in the twisting ; that, the State must follow and not lead, 
the character and progress of the citizens ; that they only, who 
build on ideas, build for eternity : and that Government is the ex- 
pression of what cultivation exists, in the population, which permits 
it. So much life, as it has in the character of living men, is its 
force. 

Nature is not democratic ; nor ‘ limited-monarchical ’ ; but 
despotic ; and will hot befooled or abated of any jot of her authority, 
by the pretext of her sons. The history of the State sketches in 
coarse outline the progress of thought, and follows at a distance, the 
delicacy of culture and of aspiration. 

• 2. The theory of politics considers persons and property, as 

two objects for whose protection Government exists. Of persons, 
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all have equal rights, being identical in nature ; this interest would 
seem to demand democracy. While this is so, their rights in pro- 
perty are -very unequal. Personal rights demand a Government 
on the ratio of the census. Property, demands a Government 
framed on the ratio of owners and owning. So property should 
make the law for property : and persons the law for persons. 

But persons and property mix themselves in every transaction. 
It was, therefore, at one time, settled that proprietors should have 
more elective franchise than non-proprietors ; — on the Spartan 
principle ‘ calhng that which is just, equal : not that which is equal, 
just.’ But again this raised doubts ; as to» much weight was given 
to property : as it allowed the rich to encroach on the poor : — especial- 
ly as the whole constitution of property is injurious, and its influence 
on men deteriorating and degrading. The only interest for the 
consideration of the State is, truly, persons ; as property will follow 
persons, that the highest end of Government is the culture of men ; and 
if men can he edw'ated, the institutions will share their improvement ; 
and the moral sentiment tvill wi'ite the law of the land. 

Society always consists, in greatest parts, of young and indis- 
creet persons. The old see through the hypocracy of Courts and 
Statesmen. They die, and leave no wisdom to their sons. These 
latter believe their own newspaper. With such an ignorant and 
deceivable majority. States would soon run to rttin ; but there are 
limitations, beyond which the folly and ambition of Governors 
cannot go. 

• Things have their laws, as well as men. Things refuse to be 
trifled with. Poverty will be protected. The farmer will not plant 
or sow corn, unless the chances are that he will be able to cut and 
harvest it. Under any forms, persons and property must and will 
have their just sway. 

Personal influence has no botmdaries. They are organs of 
moral or supernatural force. Under the dominion of an idea of civil 
freedom or the religious sentiment, when it comes, the powers of 
persons are no longer subjects of calculation. They can achieve 
extravagant actions. But if the law were to declare that all shall 
have power, except property, they shall have no vote. But by 
a higher law, the property will year after year, write every statute 
that respects property. This refers to all the property the joint 
treasTiry of the poor exceeds the accumulations of the rich. 

The same necessity determines the form and methods of Gov- 
ernment : proper to each Nation and to its habits of thought. They 
spring from the character and condition of people. They may not 
he better, but are fitter. The Western Nations may be wise in asserting 
ihe advantage in modern times, of the democratic form ; but to other 
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states of Society in which religion consecrated the 'inonarchical, that, 
nxid. not this, was ex'pedienl. Thnt prevails in Indian people. De- 
mocracy is better for those whose religious sentiment of the present 
time accords better with it. Such a sentiment does not exist in 
India. Born democrats are no wise qualified to judge of monarchy ; 
which, to their fathers, living in the monarchical idea, was also 
relatively right. But their institutions, though in coincidence with 
the spirit of the age, have not any exemption from the practical 
defects, which have discredited other forms. But strange and 
curious is the position of Reformers, who though li\dng in a monar- 
chical Government read of democratic institutions and are taken 
up bj’- their accoxmts, and wish to change outright the ^orm of Gov- 
ernment, existing ^rom ages past, against the will of the peo])le. 
They hardly know that every actual State is corrupt. What satire 
on Government can equal the severity of the censure conveyed in 
the word “ PoUtic^,''’ which, now for ages, has signified cunning, ; 
intimating that the State is a trick ' The duties of the sincere 
Reformer are to try to remove the impurities that there may be 
and not to change the form of Government which has existed long 
to the satisfaction of the people. 

.“I. ' The State dhfides iiseli into parties; — of opponents and 
defenders of the administration of Government. The same neces- 
sities and the same practical abuse appear in them. They are 
founded on instiivis : which have better guides to their OAvn humble 
aims than the sagacity of the leaders ; there is nothing perverse in 
their origin : but rudely mark some real and lasting relation. 

A party is perpetually corrupted by personality. They are of 
circumstances and not of principle. The vice of the leading parties 
is that they do not plant themselves on the deep and necessary 
grounds to which they are entitled : but lash themselves to fury 
in the carrymg of some local or mc>mentary measure, no wise useful 
to the Commonwealth. Sometimes one has the beat cause, the 
other, the best meii. 

The spirit of the American radicalism is destructive and aimless : 
it is not loving : it has no ulterior and divine ends ■ but is destructive 
only out of hatred and selfishness. India will not allow lierself to 
be tempted by it. 

On the other side, the Conservative Party, composed of most i 
moderate, able and cultivated part of the population, is timid and! 
defensive oi property. It vindicates no right ; it aspires to no. real* : 
good ; it brands no crime ; it proposes no generous nohcy ; it does ; 
not bmld, nor write, nor cherish the arts, nor foster religion; nor 
establish schools of thought * npr encourage science; nor emancipate 
the slave ; npr befriend the poor, or the iipipigrant,. . : i : . A 



Thus from neither party, when in power, has the world any 
benefit to expect, at all commensurate with the resources of the 
nation. That beneficent necessity shines through all moral laws 
and we must trust it infinitely. Human nature expresses itself in 
them. Governments have their origin in the moral identity of men. 
Reason for one is seen to be reason for another, and for every other. 
There is a middle measure which satisfies all parties, be they never 
so many, or so resolute, for their own. Ever)?- man finds a sanction 
for his simplest claims and deeds, in decisions of his own mind, which 
he calls Truth and Holiness. In these decisions, all the citizens find 
a perfect agreement, and only in these. Absolute right is the first 
Governor ; or, every Government is an impme theocracy. The 
idea is the -will of the wise man. The wise man, it cannot find in 
nature. Therefore earnest efforts to secure Government are made 
by contrivance ; as 

(o) Entire people to give their voice on every measure ; 

(6) By a double choice to get the representation of the 
whole ; 

(c) By a selection of the best citizens ; 

(d) By confiding the Government to one, to secure the ad- 

vantages of efficiency and internal peace; that one to 
select himself his agents. 

All good forms of Government symbolise an immortal Govern- 
ment, common to all dynasties, independent of members, perfect 
when two men exist, perfect when there is only one man; 

Ever)?? man knows the character of his fellows from his own 
nature. So long .as he does what is fit for him and abstains from 
what is not fit, he and his neighbour work together to one end, for 
a time. But whenever he finds his dominion over himself not 
sufficient for him, and yet undertakes the direction of the other also, 
he oversteps the truth ; and comes into false relations to the other. 
Love and nature caimot maintain that assumption ; and it must be 
executed by a he, namely by force. Such an undertaking for 
another is the blunder which stands in colossal ugliness in the Gov- 
ernments of the world. This is the history of Governments ; — one 
man does something, which is to bind another. 

The antidote to this abuse of formal Government is the influence 
of private character ; the growth of the Individual ; the appearance 
of the principal to supercede the proxy ; the appearance of the wise 
man ; of whom the existing Government is a shabby imitation. 

That which all things tend to educe, which freedom, cultiva- 
tion, intercourse, revolutions, go to form and deliver, is character ; 
that is the end of nature, to reach unto this coronation of her King. 

? to? ■ 
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To educate the wise man, the State es-ists ;~and with the appearance 
of' the wise man the State ceases to exist,— in fact makes it un- 
necessary. ' , 

In our present society the influence of character is yet in infancy. 
Yet it is never -nothing. Every thought which genius and piety 
throw into the world, alters the world. ’ The very strife of trade 
and ambition are confession of this divinity. An unwilling homage 
is being paid to it in all quarters. That is because we know how 
much is due from us, that, we are impatient to show some petty 
talent as a substitute for worth. We are haunted by a conscience 
of this right to grandeur of character and yet are false to it. 

But each of us has some talent, can do somewhat useful, or 
graceful, or formidable, or amusing or lucrative. That we do as an 
apology for reaching the mark of a good and equal life. But it 
does not satisfy us ; and w'e thrust it on the notice of our companions. 
It may throw dust in their eyes ; but does not smooth om? own brow, 
or give us the tranquility of the strong, when we walk abroad. If 
a man found himself so rich natured that he could enter into strict 
relations vdth the best persons and niake life serene around him, by 
the dignity and sweetness of his behaviour, could he afford to 
circumvent the favour of the caucus and the|>ress,andcovetrelations 
so hollow and pompous as those of a politician ? Surely, no body 
would be a charlatan, who could afford to be sincere. 

The tendencies of the times favour the idea of Self-Government, 
and leave the individual, for all code, to the regards and penalties 
of his own constitution : which work with more energy than we 
beheve, whilst we depend wpon artificial restraints. It is purely 
a moral force ; — ^never adopted by any party, neither can be. 

It separates the individual from all party, and unites Mm, at 
the same time, to the race. It promises a recognition of higher 
rights than those of personal freedom or the security of property. 
A man has a right to be employed, to be trusted, to be loved, to be 
revered. 

The power of love, as the basis of a State has never been tried. 
According to the order of nature, which is quite superior to our will, 
it stands thus : there will always be a Government of force, when 
men are selfish ; and when they are pure enough to abjure the code 
of Mrce, they will be wise enough to see how the public ends are 
answered. 

We live in a very low State of the world, and pay unwilMng 
tribute to Government bounded on force. There is not a reliance 
on the moral sentiment and a sufficient belief in the unity of things, 
to persuade men, even among the most religious and civil, that 
society can be maintained without artificial restraints, as well as 
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the solar system ; or that the private citizen might be reasonable 
and a good neighbour, without the hint of a jail or a confiscation. 

What is strange too, there nep-er was in any man sufficient 
faith in the power of rectitude to inspire with the broad design or 
renovating the State on the principle of right m.d. Icoe. Thousands 
of human beings might exercise towards each other, as they often 
do, the grandest and simplest sentiments, as well as a knot of friends 
or a pair of lovers. 




